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Q: How do you get luxury shirts that wash & wear? 

A: Look for Jersey of 100% Acrilanf styled by McGregor 


In and out of class, these shirts will get you 
plenty of attention. And need practically 
none! Rich and rugged to behold, they're a 
snap course in easy care! Bring 'em back to 
school— but don't send them home for clean- 
ing. Pop them into the nearest washing 
machine at warm-water setting or do them 
by hand. Thanks to Acrilan acrylic fiber by 
Chemstrand, they drip dry, require little if 


any ironing ... go on looking sharp as ever. 
Styles? You name 'em . . . convertible collars, 
button cuffs, insignia shirts, cardigans, ver- 
tical Ivy stripes . . . McGregor makes them 
all— in your size, from S7.95 to S 10.95. Study 
up at your nearest men’s store. It’s a liberal 
education in how to be a big man on campus. 

Sports shirts by 


ACRILAN 


sft N Hoir ro® ■ • NCAorsT you. 

TnECHEMSTR.\ND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 1 • Plants: ACRILAN» ACRYLIC FIBPR- Decalur. Ala. • CIIEMM RAND' NYLON Pi-nsacola, Fla. 





No dry, unruly “excelsior hair" with Vitalis 



New q reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day... and prevent dryness 


Has (Irit’cl-iml. liarcl-ti)-niaiiam* !iair ROl \iiu in a box? 
Trv Jifu \’italis. sir. More Mian lour inilH'in nion make 
\'italis a iiiDniiii^ ritual, as important as sluiving. 


0 . 



\'ilalis makes bair inanajtea!)le and keeps it looking 
ne.it all dav. .And voii never have a greasy, .slieked- 
doNvn look because clciir. clean X’italis contains \ -T. 
the greaseless grooming disens'erv. Aloiig with \ -7. 
X'italis combines refresbiiig alcoliol and other ingredi- 
ents to preside a lonnnla that give.s real protection 
against drv hair .ind scal|>. Try new \’it.ilis witli \'-7 
tomorrow. Voo'lt he happy \im did. 


New VITALIS® 
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B eginning this Thursday, 
Aug. 22, and continuing 
through Saturday the 24th, the 
Ooss (’ounty (’enter at Yon- 
kers, \.Y. becomes the 71-acre 
stage for the latest Sports Il- 
lustrated Sports Festival. Al- 
ready this year the festival, at 
Gimbel.s-Cheltenham in Phila- 
delphia, Old Orchard in ('hi- 
cagoand Xorthland in Detroit, 
has brought new attendance records to the.se outstanding e.xamples 
of a mushrooming phenomenon in modern merchandising, the re- 
gional shopping center. 

The Cross County Center, placed strategically at the intersection 
of two arterial highways, offers remarkable accessibility to the more 
than 750,000 inhabitants of the heavily populated region it .serves. 
They “can’t mis.s it.” What they also can’t mi.s.s. this week, are the 
60-foot banners emblazoned on the strikingly contemporary buildings 
of its two largest tenants, Gimbels and Wanamakers, announcing to 
highway traffic the fact of the Sports Illustrated festival. 

f'or the thousands of shopping families who will see it during these 
thri*e days, the festival is a sports spectacular with more than two doz- 
en of the world’s greatest sports stiirs in two arenas, which .seat 2,000 
spectators each. Among the performances: Bob (’lotworthy diving 
into a specially constructed pool, with the skill that w’on a gold medal 
at the Melbourne Olympics; as counterpoint, clown divers Frank 
Campisi and Bobby Knapp splashing through their preposterous vari- 
ations on the classic tuck.s, twists and pikes: George Mikan and Tom 
Gola shooting baskets; Archerj- (’hampion .Ann Marston shooting ar- 
rows; Frank Parker and Don Biulgo playing tennis. 

A popular phase of the festival, the clinics, brings the audience right 
onto the “field" as participants in live demonstrations of, for in- 
stance, football by Red Grange and Otto Graham, of baseball by 
Johnny Mize and Jackie Robinson, of weight lifting by Steve Kli.sanin, 
of hurdling, jumping and sprints by Jes,se Owens. 

In short, at Cro.ss ('ounty, as at all the other shopping centers where 
it has appeare<l, the Sports Ilh’STRAted festival confirms again the 
happy marriage of the products of modern living w’iih the pleasures of 
sport. 




Olympic Star Clotworthy in action at sports 
festival at the Northland Shopping Center. 
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Ack’'0<v‘edjfl>nenlt on pgje S2 

COVER: CofNTESS CoxsirELO Cri:spi 
P//iilufirap/i by Jerry Cooke 

With her identical twin sister, the former Gloria O'Connor, 
Countess Consuelo Cri-spi, here pictured on the Venice 
Iddo, was among America’s top models 1 0 years ago. Today 
she and her Italian sportsman husband swim and sun at the 
Adriatic bcachp.s di-scribcd by Horace Sutton on page 38. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
MISS GIBSON 
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SPORT shirt; 
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Electra — as selected from our 
"Silken Look" collection. 

Vertical woven stripe — 
with alternating dark and 
light electrons. 


About $5 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 
CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . 



{ . 
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Puulu J«-»n ilS-rjay' 
MytTs, shrt|toly ;i2-ypar- 
olcl friim L*i» AniceloH. 
iliK[ilay«’<i |H'rf<*ct fi)rm 
in A.\r swim rliampi* 
onxhijiK Ht Hotislan. 
arrhintf j;ruo<'fun.v off 
lioarcN lo swwc ail 
i}im- (UvinR till*** ami 
lip<'<im<* first sinri* ri*- 
tir»*<l I'ai Mi'rormifk 
tiisoorciniioor*!) lit door 
Kriin<l slam. 


a 

'Sk 


Judy KIUt. pretty Old 
Ilirkory, Tonn. sohool- 
girl who has been play- 
inc tournament ijolf 
for seven of her lU 
years. ro<illy lineii up 
40-foot putt, plunked 
it into the rup for a 
liirdie 3 on 20ih hole 
to heat 17-year-ol(l 
Heth Slone for na- 
tional uirls' ('hum|>ion- 


RECORD BREAKERS 

tl.S. Irrn-aiierM I'hurnisl u|i ns'iird-hrenklna swell at 
lleUHion. Ii'iimisi up with Australia's t>awn KriiHi-r 
and Oirraine r'ru|>p In haul down It Amerieiin marks 
ill AAI* rhainpionships .Auii. I,l‘ll'i . Top nnsird 
itreuki-r was i:|-> ear-old t'hris \ on Sallsa «( ShiiIii 
flam, who rraek.-d thns'. winniiia 2 J 0 ->'afd haek- 
Blroke in Iti'lii.J and rtoekini; fasK-si time liy Amer- 
iran rilisen. while lrailini{ Mi^ Kriiser. who won 
1 10 -yard tie>-Miyle in 1 :o;l !), and Miw frapp, who iiaik 
44o-yard fris-siyle in olOs .V Chris's ree.irds; I:"', :l 
(or 1 III yards. o:i:l.:l for tto yards. Nett lo-si was r, 
yearoild Syhin liuuska of [terkeley. who Ihrashis) 
44o.yurd individual iiii’dley in 'oltl 'i and sstv-yard 
(rtsstyU- in tOrJ.'i.s. Oihix marks fHI to farin fone. 
IT. of l(idi!ew<H)d. N.J.. I to. yard haekslroke in I 
N'aiii'y Ramey, IT, <i( Ss-nule. Ito-yard huMerlly in 
t'arolyn Murray, l.'i, of North llollywiMid, 
mill fre<«iyle in 22:111.9: lam Anip4i« Af's Sharon 
Kelley, Judy Vrimroai-. faryn Simonson mid Molly 
Botkin, 140-yard fn-esiyle relay in l:Hfi. 

Japan's Taksshi Ishimolo, silver medal w inmr al 
Melhourne, virluuUy ilew lhrout;h water, niveri-d 11 o- 
nieier liullerlly in 1 : 0 I.)> (or a new world standard at 
Tokyo Auit. IT . 

Rimneville .Salt Klals i;ol annual ifoini; over as 
Amerirans Phil Hill and David Ash and llrltoii Tom 
Wisdom look turns whis-llna British Molor t'orpora- 
lion’s exjnrimenlal rariiiK I'af. Ks-ITH, to nine world 
and 112 I'.S. 1 |ms^ reenrds in ihrvH- days of ihroltle 
trumping .Aug. 13. Id. IT 

BASEBALL 

Milwaukee pidished off skidding fineinnuli. push- 
ing wuiriiiig kirk III 111 and lead over til. lyiUls, help- 
litis in nine-game losing streak, lo gaines. Ilui 
Cards suddenly found renewed strength, took Ihns, 
out of four from Hravtw lo rhop .Milwaukee islge lo 
Still sate liul iiol nearly wi nimfortalile fits gum<-s. 
Brooklyn roniinued to roek along, T'j games nui 
of first plane. I Iddly enough, week's liiwl hall was 
idiiyisl hy seveiith-plnee t'hirago ('uhs. who won sis 
in row, and NVw York fiianls, who itwik siv out 
of I'ight Cinrinnali had Manager Birdie TelilM'tta 


Iwis'iing sorrowfully after dropping siv slraighi- 

\ew 4 i.rk Aankees eoniinuiKl to roll toward 
Amerii-an Dague iieiinant. riKdiiig idf Boston and 
llalliniore, while t'hieago. after Inking two (rum 
('levelarid, litid ,ill kintjs of troulili- in Detroit. shiUH'd 
"■ 'I gam>-s off pare. Ili-sl light was for fourth plan- 
with Tigers, Orioltw mid Indimis slugginv; it out 

TENNIS 

Jack Kramer, hossman of roaij show pros, turned 
i.'.irher 111 find out w hat ails his most ns'eiil and most 
,'vperisive aruuisitlon. sinriisl lesaons hy kiiorking 
off 1> w Hoad fi-a. lii-S to help r S retain "world" 
prof.msioiial title at \ lllel. Prani-e. 

Dirk Hat ill, semirel in-d ainalrur, left his esrrul ive 
di-sk lo swiH-o through Knslrrn grass rourls at South 
Hraiige, \ J.. drfeuting \ ir Si'ivas B l, fi-l. 1-0, X-ll in 
filial, hut neiihrr was on hiind at N'l-wport, whrre 
Ausi ral ill’s Mai Anderson outlasted Britnin's Mirhaid 
Dav iis 4-fi. fi-l. fi-4. l-fi. fi-'2 tor liile. 

HORSE RACING 

(Isllant Man, Ralph Imwe’s sjiunky Hide randidute 
for .3-yi-ar-old honors, had to gi-i up and go when rhal- 
leiigisl liy lightly ri-gariled Bureaurrary in streleh 
duel, went tar enough under Willie .Shoemaker's firm 
urging in lif/on lo score hy half length in S'llh run- 
ning of i I4.IKHI Trat ers Stakes, nation's nidi's! slake 
ram, at Saratoga. Kxplaini-d Shicmiiker: "He loafed 
•lulle a hit, and I had lo shake him up twiee in the 
streleh so he wouldn't dwell on me agsin." 

Willie Harlark. in hol-riding streak 23 wiiiiiera in 
wis'k .got fi-ii>-l shot Hasty Doll in front of park when 
short -pneed Poly Hi, w inner of sis straight sinkiw and 
leading 2-yeBr-old filly money winni'f. proved to he 
reluelanl. kept her there lo win $|tl3,32o Priiirm PhI 
Siaki« ill W.uihingion Park. 

BOATING 

Kli'hard S. Nye, (•n-i-iiw ieh. Conn, yaehtsmsn, skill- 
fully skiplHTi-d his slis'k .‘el-fiMil yawl Curi'nit fiO.v 
stormy mih-s from Cowes lo Kasinel Hork I" Plym- 
outh in lour days I'l hours 32 minutis 24 seconds 
•sirris-iiK] lime: lhris> days 10 hours a, I ininuliw 311 
MToiidS' to win Challenge Cup, lour other trophies. 


Jamefi H. Van .Alcn 
of Newpiirl, R.I.. ex- 
uherunl 11 * 0111 * liiiff 
will) liiLs lieen one of 
It’iiiling exponents i f 
open limrnament play, 
is new president cif 
NuliimHl Tennis Mail 
i>f Kami* larr hilow'i, 
siireeeiiing William J. 
f’liilltier, who retir*><} 
toiLssiiine post asehair- 
nian of liourtl. 


BOXING 

Pal AIrMurifv. young i-ager-la'aver heavyweight 
from Taroma, Wash., found rhina s|a>i on wiish'-d-up 
Boho Olson's murh-rari"ia<-d jaw w ilh w his'ling righi, 
dropped roiiiel larking rv-miildlewelghi rhunipton 
now lighliiig ns hi-svyweighl lor full eouni in sis'ond 
round hefore ‘.l.-Tiin at Portland. <ire. *viiiih-ranked 
■Mi'.Murlry may soon he oni' to liwi Kloyd Palieraon, 
hut hi«i haldliig ami iiauiirhy Olson can hope for is 
resurgence of l.usiiiess at his Vanroiiver nighleluh. 

HARNESS RACING 

Trader Horn, iiisjiind hy slreieh-whipping of crafty 
Hilly Haughion, caught and pasmd fading (iaiophone, 
(Hiund it on lo win $2 -'>.1100 American Trolling Cham- 
pionship hefore r,i>,3'ifi, biggest harniws raring crowd 
ever, who pourisl n-cord l2.3HN,fiT4 Into pnri-mutuel 
niachini-s at Uoosi'Velt Raceway. 

FOOTBALL 

Detroit l.iiins, rnUiil "the worst leiim I've ever sis'ii 
in training camp ... a isimpleiely dead team" hy sud- 
denly n-sigmd Coach Buddy I'arker. put out for hast- 
ily MplHiinled Coach tesirge Wilson, lieal Cleveland 
2II-1II in exhihiiitm at Deiroii other s<-ori«: law .An- 
geli-s 43, Washington 14: Baltimore IT, Philadelphia 
III: (Iris-n Hay 21, Chicago Cards Ifi; Chicago Bears 
24. Pillahurgh T; Sun Krunciseo 24. New S ork 13. 

MILEPOSTS 

IMM'ITEU Maurice T. -Mrlaiughlin. who came out 
uf CalifnrniH to lilast his way to national singli-s title 
in 1912. 1!H:1. K. SorriH UilliamH H. lilleholder in 
1914, Idifi; Mra. Hazel Hotchkiss Wig hi man. nation- 
al wumi'n's champion in I9tt9. 19l<i. 1911. donor of 
Wight man Cup; Mary Kay Brow ni*. 1 hrts«i loie 1 itlist 
111 1912. I91:|. 1914: into \stionnl Tennis Hull of 
Fame, at Newisirl, It. I. 

IHKP .Albert 'Chalky' Wright. 13, fun-loving, 
short-term feat herw.'ighi rhampiim 1941 1942 who 
mivid wine, women and gnmliling with his righting: 
of accidental drowning, in halhiufi. at law .Arigeli*s. 

uni 



focus on the deed . . . 



CALLOPiNO Galiiint Man iriy/xf pulls thundering over .N’ew York's Caniinrlainuii I,iikp at a bt*tti*r thtin iOO-milp-pcr- 

away from Bun-aucracy after KiviiiR odds- hour clip, durinj; Donald Campbcll'-s jet-powered lilurhird whoo.<hi's up a trailinK spray 

on bcllors an an.xious lime in iht* Travers. in fifth unsu<‘cp.s.sful attempt to break own worlil water-spceii record mr piujc I8\. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SIZE GUARANTEED 
♦SHRINK-CONTROLLED 


ADLER SC" SOCKS 




THE PAIR 


A rhapsody of comfort, with jig-time washing... that’s your double dividend with Adler SC* socks. Wash 
them any way you like (no special skill or kind-to-wool soap necessary), size remains the same or your 
buck cheerfully refunded. Wondrously soft. ..90% virgin lambs wool, strengthened throughout with 10% 
sturdy nylon and extra nylon reinforcement above the heel — where "loafers” rub most. Sizes 9 through 13 
...with Olympic White in half sizes too. The Adler Stretch Sock. Now, stretch sock comfort and super- 
lative fit in a handsome wool casual... and by America's Master Sockmaker! Preferred crew length, 65% 
selected lambs wool, 35% strong stretch nylon. One size fits 10 to 14. SI. The Adler Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Choice of Olympic 
Champions 
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SCOREBOARD 

contimied 


baseball 



Marine Lieutenant 
William W'. McMillan 
more than made up 
nine-jjoint deficit in 
laat of 12-malch run 
(or national pistol title 
at ('amp Ferry. Ohio, 
outfirinK Army Master 
Sergeant Huelet Ben- 
ner to vin 2,612 to 
2,610. W'omen's cham- 
pion: Mrs. Gertrude 
Rackstrom. 


FOR THE RECORD 

ARCHERY 

JAY PEAKE, Charlaroi, Pt., men's instincliv* tills, 
Nill. Field Archerr tournsmenl, Watkins Glen, N.'l'. 
Women's champion. Merle Wimer, Marlinlon, W. Va. 
AUTO RACING 

STIRLING MOSS. Biilain, 286-m. Grand Prii ol Pes- 
can. in Vanwall, in 2;59.22.7. with 9624 mph average, 
Pescari. Hair. 

TERRY TOWNSEND. Anderson. Ind.. All-Ametican 
Soap 60s Derby, Akron. 

BICYCLING 

JACK DISNEY. Pasadena, rull. men’s amalevr title, 
with 21 pis., Kenosha. Wis. Woman's champion: 
Nancy Neiman, Dsiroit. 

BOATING 

BILL COX SR. Noroton (Conn.) YC, HIpkins Trophy 
series, with G4 pis.. Centre Island. N.Y 
E W. (Skip) ETCHELLS. Old Greenwich. Conn., in 
"Shannon." Atlantic Coast Slat Class series title, with 
99 pts., Winlhrop. Mass. 

eoxmo 

CHARLIE NORKUS. 4-iound KO over Crow Peele. 
hcavyweithls. New Orleens. 

PAOLI ROSI. 10-ro«nd split decision over Biby Vas- 
ques. lightweights, Louisvills. 

CHESS 

WILLIAM LOMBARDY. New York, world Jr. chess 
title, with ll-O score, Toronto. 

GOIF 

KEN VENTURI. San Francisco. St. Paul Open, with 
266 lor 72 holes. 

FRED WOOD. Vancouver, over Gene Sarazen, in play- 
oR. Natl. Srs. Open title, Spokane. 

RANDY WOMACK. Clovis. N. Mea.. Natl. Amputee 
Golf Assn, title, with ISS lor 36 holes. Toledo. 

HORSE RACING 

HOOP BAND' s$7.4$0 Arch Ward Memorial H.. 1 3^6 
m.. by 4M lengths, in I S4 3/5, Washington Pk. John- 
i^y Hetkmaiin up. 

SALLY LEE: $49,000 Oabutanie SI.. 6 f., by three 
lengths in 1 :10 2''S, Del Mat. Peter Moreno up. 
ALHAMBRA $?1.7W Ptaine State SI . 6 I.. by nose, 
HI 1 :10 3 S, Weshington Pk. Eddie Atcaro up. 

TENNIS 

ALTHEA GIBSON. New York, over Louise Brough, 
9-7. 6-4, Essti invitation. Manchester, Mass. 
SWIMMING 

GEORGE BREEN. BuNalo. Natl. AAU men’s 4-mile 
title, in record 1:32:0S, Huntington, Ind. 


X-RAY 



REVIVED CUBS had best record in the major leagues last week as, almost unncticed, 
the team put on late-season surge to avoid cellar. The team leaders in hitting and pitch- 
ing are Dodger castoff Walt Moryn (left) and rookie fast-baller Dick Drott (right). 
Moryn is eighth among NL hitlers, while Droit ranks second in league strikeout totals. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (8.^11 to'8/17) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York . . 4-2 

Detroit . . $.3 
Kenses City ... S-3 

Etaltimore 3-2 

Chicago. .. 3-4 
Boston ... 3-4 
Washington 2-4 


Claveland . 


2-5 


Season Week 
.667 75-40 6 

.625 57-58 9 

.625 44-72 14 

.600 56-57 6 

.429 68-46 ID 

.429 61-54 5 

.333 44-72 3 

.286 55-61 5 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Chicago 5-0 l.(H 

Milwaukee .. 5-1 .8. 

Pittsburgh 5-1 .8 

New York . 5-3 .6: 

Brooklyn 2-5 .2: 

Philadelphia 2-5 -t 

St Louis .... 1-S .|i 

Cincinnati 0-5 .0 


Mantle .455 

Kuenn .375 

Power .423 

Nieman .400 

Torfeson .435 

Williams .500 

Ptews ,474 

Avila .321 


Williams .393 
Sievcrs .302 
Woodling .316 

Moryn .312 


Mamie 32 
Maswell 20 
Zetnial 20 
Triandos 12 
Rivera 13 
Williams 31 
Siavers 30 
Cotavito 21 


Wynn 


13-14 


Tanner . 

Hazle .450 Aaron 

Mazeroski .478 Groat 
Hams 


Mays 


Musial 


.412 Bouchee 
.348 Musial 
.350 Robinson 


Banks 

Aaron 

Thomas 

Mays 

Snider 

Lopala 

Musial 

Crowt 


Droit 11-9 
Buhl 16-6 
Purkey 10-10 
Gomez 13-10 
Padres 10-5 
Sanford IM 
Jackson 12-6 
Lawrence 11-10 



TONGUE-CARESSING Bobby Fincher, 
14, o( Brooklyn, ponders move on way to 
winning U.S. Open chess title at Cleveland. 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to Auguat 17) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Baltini (AL) 
6atling(NL) 

hitters (At) 
Home tun 
hitlers (Nt) 
Pitching (At) 
Pitching <NL) 
ERA (AL) 
ERA<NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 

Complete 
games (NL) 
Team HR(AL) 
Team HR(NL) 

Team runs (AL) 
Team tuns (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 


BEST 

Williams. Bos .393 
Groat. Pill 3323 
Mantle, NY 32 
(1 perl2AB) 
Aaron. Mil 34 
(1 pet 13<d AB) 
Pietci. Chi 16-8 
Sanlotd. Phil 16-4 
Turley. NY 2.16 
Podtes.Bkn 2.45 
Brewer. Bos 13 
(in 29 starts) 

Gomez. NY 14 
(in 29 starts) 
Kansas City 133 
Cincinnati 145 
Mitwaukea 145 
New York 550 
Milwaukee 577 
New York 1063 
SI. Louis 1117 


WORST 

Runnals, Wash .220 
Morgan, Chi .201 
Apacicio, Chi 0 
(448 AB) 

Ashbutn. Phil 0 
(464 AB) 

Lary. Del 5-15 
Kline. Pilt 4-15 
Slobbs. Wash 6.10 
Klippsitin. Cin 5.37 
Abernathy, Wash 2 
Kellner. KC 2 
(in 16 starts) 
Klippslein, Cin I 
(in IS starts) 
Ballimore 69 
Pittsburgh 71 

Kansas City 441 
Pilt$but|h 447 
Cleveland 962 
Flnladelphia 947 


AMERICAN LEAGUE Scoied 

Manllf. NY (.384) 103 

Minoso. Chi (.314) 73 

Sievers. Wash (.302) . 80 

Williams. Bos(.393) 79 

Wam, Clev(,295) 62 

Jtnsin, 6osC276) 61 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. Mil (.331) ... 91 

Musial. St I (.3318) 69 

Mays. NY (.327) . 84 

Mathews. Mil (.286) . 81 

Blasingame. St I (.276) 82 


Tetmmales 
Balled In 
53 
66 
52 
41 

58 

59 


61 

64 

48 

42 

40 


Total Runs 
Produced 
156 
139 
132 
120 
120 
120 


152 

133 

132 

123 

122 


Balling 
Home runs 
RBIs 
Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE N 
Kubek. NY .307 
Held. KC 14 
Mans. Clav41 
Hyde, Wash 3-3 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bouehae, Phil 785 
Bouchee, Phil 14 
Bouchee, Phil 61 
Saniord. Phil 16-4 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





"Everyone knows we’ve 
been to Puerto Rico when 
we uncork the rum,” 

SOY lilt' Terrell I an hif'cns 

of etc (Miiaan, ('ann. 


‘‘I ahva\s liavt* likrtl i uni.‘*sa\ Tt-i rv \aii 

Itijifii. "hul Wf tliAc'lopfil a iifw ctilliioi- 
asm ftir it t>ii inir triji Id I’nfrtu Hit'o. 

"I'litTlD Ui( ait rum ri-itlh tasics dilTi r- 
piit. St) ilry atiil rlcari. I.iki* tlarililifaii 
!•Ull^lliIlt^ Zflla ^a\^. Makos a ilatii omul 
— a rum sour. 

‘■.\invail Durciilmrlii in FairfifMCDunlv 
arc jiim|iiiio nu iln- band wtionn — tvilli 
(la it I It iris, r it in -on -I lit' - rocks, rimi-and- 
lonic. Hum is all llic raoc. 

‘"Ini idcnlallv. Hucrlo Hico siir|)ri'C(l ii« 
as much as iht' rum. WomlciTuI climalc 
there, tiraml jilace for a %acation.” 


< 

Mr. ami Mr'-. Terrell \ .iii In"eii alinan! llic 
I’lK'lii II in San .liian liarbor. 
by Klliolt Ki tvitl. 


Comniouiimitli nj I’lurlo Rim, tAimumu Ui ii-lopmriil himiii., Fijili .In-., .Nett ivri. 17, 1'. 


► 

■■Rtiin -tiiirs taste just as poocl in (anincclieiit as iliey <1 d 
ill llic sunny (iaribbcaii,'' say Terry ami Zella Nan iiijicn- 



When your cue is coordination, choose Towne and King and don't get behind the s.vcater 8-ballI 
Matching pullovers— sweater shirts— knitted accessories. TiK originations in 
Santa Ciara Cherry; (1) Kiama-Cape imported lambs' wooi puilover; 12.95. (2) Towneiia Sweater 
Shirt; 10.95. (3) Towneiia Cardigan Sweater Shirt: 12.95. (4) Kiama-Cape Sox; 1.95. 

(5) "Hot Tam": 3.50. (6) Kiama-Cape Sleeveless Cardigan; 10.95. For coordinated knitwear, in 

California born-and-bred colors, men say: "I won’t wear a thing but Towne and Xing!' 



Towne and King. ltd. 

Coordinated Knitwear po Bo» 432. Redwood City, California 




FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


S()mvii»/>n 

flnte* 

V l•lfar triilrr 
l> u'lUcritirli/, roily 
S ir<i<rr 
nurmiil height 


SH rligli'l}/ high 
H high 
VH rery high 
M ualer miuldg 
1. (ou- 


It rising 

U Tr.«l ii-alfr SCfi 
fishing gitnii 
FV(; fishing renj good 
FF /iuhnig/'iiV 


FI’ fishing jinur 
<K; nulhml; gnod 
OV(; iiullitnk '•rry good 
OF iiutlook fair 
OF ouflnoF poor 


TUNA: UHonK Tho ir)th I’.S. Atlantic 

Tuna Tournament at I’oint Juililh cnilcri lust 
w<vk. and the ManhuAScl Hay Sjiorlsmen's 
(’lull ol Port WiKhinKlon. l-.l. ttasi in first 
plan-, with two itiants totalini’ pounds, 

Si|uan Inlet Aneler* Cluh of N.J., with two 
tuna weighing KHJ, came a close second. Over 
5IIII anglers in 1111 boats caughl seven blue, 
fins l>etwwn Sarragansell and Block Island 
in the three-day event. Roy Dackerman and 
hi.s brother Kuy. Snuan Inlet anglers, took their 
two ti.sh in the same boat; Hay won the out- 
standing achievement trophy for fighting his 
S.'i.'i-Iioumier for one hour 4<l minutes during a 
heavy siiuali. New Jersey Slate Senator W. 
Stwiinan MathLs mastereil a .VtT-iioundcr in 
5it minutes to pull in further honor.s for his state. 

.SCOTIA: Students at the 2nil .Annual Inter- 
collegiate Game Fbh .Seminar ami Tuna 
Match at Wedgeport clearly learnetl the les.son 
that fish often do not bite. Three five-man 
teams refiri-.si'nting Yale, St. Francis Xavier of 
Nova Scotia and llalhou.sie universities i|)art- 
Riouth was entered but did not iiariiripate: 
.studieil big-game tackle an<i the identifiraliun 
of tuna arouml the world, but had no specimen 
to study firsthand after three iliiys of fishing, 
The gniup’.s general chairman. Kd Migdalski of 
Yale's Bingham Oceamigraphic Laboratory, 
held out hope for tuna ungler.s later in the 
BCiLson: "I saw more fish in Soldier's Hip in one 
morning than I had seen in the last five years 
at the International .Match." But hi' fis-ls the 
abundance of live bait st»*ered the giants from 
anything Imt play in the chum slicks last week. 

MARLIN: HAWAII; Kona agent reports seven 
blue marlin taken of! his shores last w»fk. total- 
ing I.T32 iiounds, Largest w:is a .'ijii-iioumler 
subdued in one hour 10 minutes by William 
Boyiie of I.akc Wale.s, Fla. 
it.ttl.VMA.s: Stanley Shieliis of Guelph, Ontario, 
created a sensaiion at Flurliour Island, a tiny 
resort oO miles northeast of Na.ssau, when he 
risdiii in a Sno-peumd blue marlin from their 
lightly fisheil waters. OG. 

TROUT: tvA.sHisr.Tov: Fli DG for native ami 
sea-run eutlhroat.s in N'aselle, Willapa and ilnh 
rivers. Tomyhoi Lake producing fine brook 
trout, and chain lakes out of Heather Meadows 
report -succewi with While Miller fly in early 
morning for cutthroats and brimkies. OVG. 

oKKuos: FG OA(; for Wickiup Reservoir: al- 
gae clearing a.s water level dro|)s. Bail fishermen 
and tnillers as well as fly-fishermen taking limits 
of trout 2 to h iMiunds. average I pounds. Large 
hopfier flies or Blackmise I)are streamer best 
in early morning or lute evening in shallows. 

Mi'VTAVA: FVfJ :ind boumi to improve through 
Augast. .Mailison now making strong comeback 
after hot weather slump. Big Hole e.xcell<-nt in 
lower part, though mossy in upiwr reaches near 
Wisdom. FVG also at Hock Gri-ek anti Black- 
foot in Missoula area; streams there generally 
I. while east of Divide they remain H. His-om- 
mended patterns: Muddler Minnow, Joe's 
Ho|>per, Ailums and Light Cahill. 

STEELHCAD: WASlllVCTnv; Tacoma opera- 
tive ri-ports the most exciting summer stindheuri 
¥ea.soti on record is now Iieing enjoyed in Klick- 
ii.U River, where veteran anglers arc taking 
lio.il... G4G. 

STRIPED BASS: SKW JKluwHV; FVG for Aug- 
ust for tKicturnai figures ulT tlic rock jellies from 
Ocean Grove north llirough I-ong Branch. 
Charles Searle.s of Rahway hit the jackpot last 


week from an Ocean Grove jetty, with .seven fish 
in one 'lay. the bigg<*st a Jh-pouti'ler taken on 
a rigged eel. 

uiiom? isi.Avn; FVG off Point Judith, where one 
pariy-of four took 1 1 siri|M-rs in the 50-pound 
clas.« in 1 *4 hours last w<.<>k. OVG. 

BLUEFISH: VKW YoKK' FVG trolling tor blues 
in long Island’s ShinneeiM-k Inlet with a Giin- 
mick lure. 0<; Iot troUeisaa long asskiuiah bait 
stay.s in inlet. Surf casters asing chrome jigs 
aLso taking blues to 10 pounds from west side 
of inlet accessible from I)une Road. 

KMiKint: With ce.s,sation of rains in northwest 
state, hlues have returned to shallow gra.s.sy fiat.s 
ill .< 1 , Marks to Carrabelle areas. FG on cut hail. 

PACIFIC SALMON: rAl.lFiiliNTA: ftulmrin dol- 
drums prevail oulsnie Gohlen Gate, but anglers 
scoring in northern counties. Humboldt Bay 
produeerl several large chinooks last week. FF 
on Sacramento at Redding, with Graved Plant 
rirtle best bet; ditto at Cuming for luime fish in 
20-pound ela.ss on retl-and-whiie spoons. 
WA.SHIN'OTOX; Spectacular salmon fishing con- 
tinues unabated off southern coast, in strait.s 
waters anti Puget Sound. .Angler suecessso great 
(best estimate 7.'>' j all anglers taking home 
limits from all favorite ureas' that custom can 
ning outfits at Sekiu and Neah Bay refusing 
sportsmen’.s fish after it a.m.. and six .special 
traffic handlers have been deputized to patrol 
lioat-lailen Neah Bay Road. Some fi.shermen 
begruiige time to cut herring fillets, are find- 
ing that siilnion take hunks cut olT any old 
Way. .Agent adviscfi next two wa-eks bid fair to 
be best of season, with humpie runs going well 
into September. OVG. 


FROM THE 
FLYWAYS 

The I’-S, Fish and Wildlife Service sneak-pre- 
viewed the forthcoming waterfowl aeason last 
week, but promised expectant hunters Ic*' 
changes over pa.st years. Outside shooting dales 
remain October 1 to January l.'i. with specific 
seasons, ha.sed on numher of ituys allolti'd each 
rtyway, to be determined by inilividual states. 
Kacli slate may also elect consecutive or split 
seasons, Shooting hours remain at one-hall hour 
lM‘fore sunrise, to sunset, with some local excep- 
tions still to Im* deciiled. The general waterfowl 
picture for Ifi.'iT .5t* shape.s up as follows: 
ATLANTIC FLVWAV: 7(1 eonseCUtive days or 
U3 split. Limits: duck.s. daily I, pos.session M 
geese, daily 2. po«.s(*ssion 4. 

MISSISSIPPI FLYWAY: 70 conseculive days 
or t)3 split. l.imHs; ducks, daily 1. po.s.ses-'i"o 
«; geese, daily and pos-session .5. 

CENTRAL FLYWAY: 75 consecutive nr 
split. Limits: ducks, daily 5, possession 10; 
g«-ese. daily and potsi-s-sion 8. 

PACIFIC FLVWAV: H5 consecutive or hfi 
split. Limil.s; ducks, daily 5, po.s.se3sion 10; 
geese, daily and possession 8. 

Watchword for waterfowlers: specific slate 
regiilulion.s, still in the making, may alter shoot - 
ing situation in some ureas. 


IvTevar 

cariy 
more 
cash, 
-than 
you 
can 
afford 
f o lose 

For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on . . . 

AMERICAN 

express 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lo.«t or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash, 

• (iood until used — k(?ep unused 
clieques for emergencies. 

• Huy them at your hank, at Rail- 
way Kxpres-s and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only 1' . 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or other symptoms of aciJ indigestion 
can cause distress. So for on-the-spot relief 
carry delightfully flavored Phillips' Tablets 
with you. Phillips' Tablets will make you feel 
better — almost instantly— because they contain 
one of the world's fastest antacids. Handy 
pocket tins of 30 tablets. Bottles of 75 or 200. 


PHILLIPS’ 

TABLETS 



need “6-12” 
Insect Repellent 


Pleasant jtrotection against 
mosquitoes, fhiggers, gnats, 
sand flies, black flies . . . and it's 


fxlorless. Three t.vjKts to choose 
from, (fct some tmlay! 

• in the handy stick, 59c 

• streamlined bottle. 59c JliliilU 

• easy-to-use 
aerosol spray. 



ay. SI .39 


r.-'j 


0 


COMING 

EVENTS 

AUG. 23-SEPT. 1 

■ rc * COLOR TV • \'BTlVORK RADIO 

AlUimrgK.D.T. except u kere other u-ise noted 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 
Aule Racing 

NASCAR Conveiiibic Division Race Chailotte N C. 
NASCAR SRoit-Tiack Division Race. Manassas, va. 
Boxing 

• Isaac Logait vs Waller Byars, welteiweighls. io lOv, 

• Oetroil 10 p rn (NBC) 

Rodeo 

Colorado Slate Fair, S9.000, Pueblo. Colo (thiough 
Aug 2S) 

fteliobolh Ocean Swim Races. Rehobolh Del (through 
Aug 24) 

Woler Skiing 

Artietican Water Ski Assn National Championsliips, San 
Diego (Ihrough Aug 2$). 


SATURDAY. AUGUST 24 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR Final Championship. Amateur. Sportsman & 

Hobby Races Wmslon-Salem N.C 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race. Myrlle Beach 

SC 

USAC-ARDC Midget Aulo Championship. Freeport. N Y. 


Bosebell 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs Milwaukee Braves. Brooklyn i $$ 

• pm (CBS-TV MulualRadio) 

■ RitHbuigh Pirates vs Cincinnati Redlegs. Pittsburgh, 
1 2S p m (NBC) 


Beating 

Mennen Outboard Grand National. Lake (Juinsigamond. 


Horse Racing 

Saratoga Handicap S90.0D0. 3-yi.-olds & up. 114 m, 
Saratoga Springs N Y , $ p.m (CBS) 

Veninor Handicap. S2S 000. 3-yi -olds I'/lt m Atlantic 
City, N J S40pm (NBC). 

Washington Pack Futurity S7S.000, 2-yr -olds. 61 Wash, 
ington Park III 6 IS p m (NBC). 

Bing Crosby Handicap SIS.OOO. 3-yt .olds & up 61 Del 
Mat Cahl. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25 
Aulo Racing 

USAC 200-mile Championship Race. Milwaukee. 
Boseboll 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs Si Louis Cardinals, Brooklyn. 
2pm (Mutual) 

Boating 

North American Star Class Sailing Championships. San 
Diego (through Aug 30). 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26 

Baseball 

• New York Giants vs Cirrcinnali Redlegs. New York 
I 2S pm. (Mutual) 

(Amaleut) 

P-O-N-Y league World Series, Washington. Pa (through 
Aug 30). 

Booling 

Adams Cuu. Women’s National Sailing Championships, 
Houston (Ihrough Aug 30) 

Sears Cuo hnals North American Junior Sailing Cham- 
pionships. New Orleans (through Aug 30). 

A^xrrrg 

• Gene (Ace) Armstrong vs Rudy Sawver middleweighls 
10 tds St Nick’s New York 10 30 pm (DuMont). 
Joey Giambta vs. Rory Calhoun, middleweighls, |0 tds . 


Horse Racing 

The Soinaway S20 000 2-yi -old filiies 6 1 
Springs, N Y 

Clang Handicap. $20 OOO. 3-yi -olds S up 6 t 
ion Park. III. 

(Trotters) 

Breeders FiMy Slakes. 58,000. Du (}uoin III. 


I . Saratoga 
. Washing. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 
Baseball 

• New York Giants vs Milwaukee Braves, flew York I 2S 
p m (Mutual). 


Istdro Marline; vs Harold Gomes, lealheiweifhls. 10 rds., 
Boston. 10 p m. (ABC). 


Horse Racing 

The Alabama. 52^.000. 3-yr -old fillies. IM m . Saratoga 
Springs N Y 

Mademoiselle Slakes. 515 000.2-yi -old liRies. (I . Wash- 

ington Pt/h. Ill 

(Trotlers) 

McMahan Memorial Slakes. 530 000 Du Quoin. III. 

The Ohio Slate, 511 000 Columbus. Ohio 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29 
Baseball 

• Chicago While Soi vs New York Yankees, Chicago. 2 2S 
p m (Mutual) 

Golf 

Cheyenne Gall Tournament. 57.500, Cheyenne. Wyo 
(through Sept 1) 

Horse Racing 
(Trolleis) 

The Transameiica 510 000 Cicero III 
Governor’s Cup 511 000. Columbus. Ohio. 

Buckeye Slile. 511 000 Columbus. Ohio. 

FRIDAY. AUGUST 30 
Baseball 

• Chicago Cubs vs St Louis Cardinals. Chicago 2 25 p.m. 
(Muluil) 

Windjammers Sailing Rne Santa Crui-San Francisco. 
Santa Crur. Calif (through Aug 31) 

Sailing Race Stamlord. Conn -Marlha's Vineyard. Mass, 
(through Sept. 2). 

Boxing 

• Ralph Dupas vs Johnny Busso. Iighlweights. 10 rtfs. 
Miami. 10 p m (NBC). 

Feelboll 

Prep All Ameiica, Memphis. 


Insuiance Ciiy Open. 520 000. Wethersfield. Conn 
(through Sept 2) 

Walker Cup Matches. Great Britain vs U S.. Minneapolis 
(through Aug 31). 

Handbell 

National Senior Handball Championships, Detroit 
(through Sept b 

Horse Racing 

Merchants A Criirens Handicap, 525.000. 3-yr -olds 8 up. 

Hk m Saratoga Springs. N Y 

(Tiolteis) 

Rochester Trot 520.000. Batavia. N Y. 

Tennis 

USITA National Singles Championship. Forest Hills, N Y 
(through Sept 8) 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31 
Aulo Racing 

NASCAR National Midgcl Aulo Racing Championship. 
55 000 Islip N Y 

NASCAR Short-Track Division Race Los Angeles 
SCCA Alcala Road Races Aicaia Calil (Ihrough Sept 1) 
SCCA Red River Region Race. Mansfield. La. (Ihrough 
Sept 1). 

Baseball 

■ Chicago Cubs vs SI Louis Cardinals Chicago 2.25 pm 

• (NBC-TV Mutual-Radio) 

• Brooklyn Dodgers vs New Yolk Giants, Brooklyn. 1 45 
p m (CBS) 

Silver Cup. unlimited hydros Detroit. 

Maisden Trophy Michigan cenoe marathon Like Huron 
Mich (through Sept 1) 

North American 6-melei Sailing Championships, Roches- 
ter N Y 


Feolba (( 

(Piotessional eihibition) 

Deltoil lions vs Washington Redskins Birirsingham 
Los Angeles Rams vs Chicago Cardinals Portland. Ore. 


Horse Racing 
American Derby. 5100 000 
course) Washington Park II 
TheHopelul 530.000 2-yr -o 
NY S p m (CBS) 

Del Mar Derby 525.000, 3- 
Calil 


3-yr -olds !’/(< m (lurt 
ds.8l5l Saraluga Springs, 
yr.-olds. l‘i m . Del Mat. 


Sheeting 

National High Power Championships. Camp Perry Ohio 
(Ihrough SepI 10) 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27 
Booling 

National Turnabout Class Midgel Sailing Championship. 
Wollaston. Mass (through Aug 28) 

Raven National Sailing Championships, Lake $1. Clair, 
Mich (through Aug 2$) 

Horse Racing 
(Itolleis) 

The Hambletonian $104 000 Du Quoin III 
Casllelon Farms Slakes. 530 000 Du Quoin III. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 
Baseball 

e Cincinnati Redlegs vs. Milwaukee Biaves Cincinnati. 
2.25 p'm (Mutual) 

Horseshoe Pitching 

National Horseshoe Pitching Championships. Salisbury. 
Md. (through Sept 2). 


•See heal listing. 
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extra point: 


muted, striped flannel is a fine blend of 
30% "Orion” acrylir filwr and 70% wool. 
About 855. at fine stores across the coun- 
try. Tins fall look for suits and slacks 
ofTering the extra point: "Orion”. 

' "OrlDn" li Du PonI'i r*(isl«ied tr*d«m«rk lor 111 icrylle 'ib«r. 
Du Pent mihn d«M nel m*li> fabric Of tu.l shown. 


(fflJPOlQ) 


ORIiON 

RES. V- S. PAT, OFF. 


PHOENIX CLOTHES brings you the extra 

point — "Orion”*. Its contribution: extra 
luxury, extra neatness, extra ea/nc. This 


MTT£» THINGS fOt KTT« LIVING 
... THtouGH CHtMi$r*y 


SPORTS 

ILLLISTIWED 


THE WEEK THEY 







AS 3B,694 COUNTY STADIUM FANS SCREAM IN DELIGHT, HANK AARON TROTS OFF THE FIELD AFTER HITTING GAME-WINNING TWO-RUN 
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WAITED FOR 


Some 130,338 Milwaukeeans came out to see the Braves cinch the pennant 
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last weekend, hut ihep ran into some truculent visitors from St. Louis 


by ROBERT CREAMER 

E vi:uyboI)y in Milwaukoo knew it was ro- 
ins to happen. 

"I knew it was going to happen.” said a 
leathery-faeed man in a floppy I’anama hat. 
”1 knew it.” 

The Braves had lost a Sunday double-head- 
er to the St. Louis Cardinals, l)lown it sky- 
high after running up a H-1 lead in the first 
game. Thcf Cardinals, rising steadily out of a 
hitting slump that had been crippling them, 
peppered the Brave.s with runs, one in the sev- 
enth. two in the eighth, two in the ninth and 
two in the lUili on Stun Musial's home run 
to win 8 8. 

Then the Cardinals’ colorful \'inegar Bend 
Mizell hung a 8 Usliutout around Milwaukee’s 
neck in the second game, and the last of the 
130,000 Wisconsinites who had come to see 
the Braves put the coup dc grace on the Xa- 
tional League pennant race trudged home, 
shaking their heads and muttering that they 
knew all along the Braves would lose two. 

It was terribly disappointing for Milwau- 
kee. because this was to have been the joyous 


climax of a week they had been waiting for for 
five years. The Braves hail torn the five- 
team pennant fight wide apart witli a lU-game 
winning streak, had opened up an 8'-j-Rame 
lead over second-place St. Louis with barely 
40 game.s left, and had come home in triumjih. 

Except that nobody in Milwaukee quite be- 
lieved it. aside from Lou Perini. When I’eri- 
ni, brash Bostonian that he is, spoke out con- 
fidently on the Friday before the .serie.s with 
the Cardinals and said flatly, “We’re in. We 
just can't flub it again.” Milwaukeeans ran 
around wildly, looking for wood to knock on. 
Red-faced Fred Haney, the manager of the 
Braves, turned pale, .sprinkled ground tiger 
bone in a circle, chanted an incantation and 
muttered desperately, “We’re playing them 
one game at a time. I don't know anything 
about any pennant.” 

Perini owns the Braves. If anyone should 
be biting his nail.s in suppressed anticipation, 
it should be he. But apparently Lou earned 
his millions in the contracting business by 
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being a realist. Even after the double 
defeat on Sunday, I’erini maintained 
his optimistic view. After all, Milwau- 
kee was still G'o games in front, and 
now there were only 37 games to play. 

Certainly, it is possible for them to 
lose, But it is highly unlikely that they 
will, ami Perini knows it. To all in- 
tents and purposes, the Braves have 
won the pennant. 

A reader in Milwaukee ha.s just 
reached out and tapped the wooden 
arm of his chair. He is unused to such 
bold .statements in print ah<iut his 
Braves’ pennant chances. Milwaukee 
sportswriters are more considerate. 
Even (Oliver Kuechle, the able sports 
editor of the Mihniukiv Journal, in a 
column ptiinting out the Brave.s’ com- 
manding position, had the decency to 
refer to the pennant as the “you know 
what." 

.Milwaukee is running .scared, in oth- 
er words, an<l if you debate the logic of 
this with its citizens, they tell you 
about when a gn'at late-sea.son 

rush by the Braves couserl cKpectatious 
of a pennant, expectations that were 
rudely drowned in a hurricane at Eb- 
bets Field. The Braves lost a rain- 
soaked. ai)breviated. 4'.>-inning game 
by one run and thereafter were never 
a factor.) They tell you about 19.')'), 
when the pre.season polls picked the 
Braves for the pennant; but the Dodg- 
ers won 22 of their first 24 while the 
Braves floundered and Milwaukee 
cried. They tell you. bitterly, about 


last year, when Milwaukee opened a 
.T’ j-game lead in midseason and still 
held first place in the last week, onl.v to 
lose the pennant on the very last day. 

Please, Milwaukee says, remember- 
ing the balloons that have burst, let’s 
just wait a little while and see. Well, 
let’s wait a while and see. .Meanwhile, 
here is how the Braves got this far. 

FORESIGHT AND LUCK 

First of all. they had the fore.sight 
over the yeans to .sign and develop a 
whole parcel of fine young ballplayers, 
beginning several centuries ago with 
Warren Spahn (who is now a fine old 
ballplayer I and inclutling the incom- 
parable Henry Aaron. They had the 
gumption to make deals with other 
clubs that brought them such worthies 
as Lew Burdette, .foe .\dcock an<l a 
skinny redheaded second basetnan 
named .\lbert Schoendienst. 

,\nd then they had luck, which, as 
Branch Rickey’s oft-quoted maxim has 
it, is the residue of design. Injuries 
felled regulars like Bill Bruton and -Ad- 
cock, aiul the Braves had to scrounge 
around for replacements. They found 
OuUteUler Audy Pafko rusting in thoir 
dugout. Slugger Bob Hazle ripening on 
their Wichita farm and First Baseman 
Frank Torre still hiding in Adcock’s 
shadow. Pafko’s fiery spirit. Hazle’s 
incredible hitting fa .oXfi average is 
clearly impossible, but that's what 
Hazle batted during the 10-game win- 
ning streak I. and Torre’s highly use- 
ful play showed the Braves that they 
had a bench, and a good one, though 
they had to find it the hard way. 


The soundness of the bench demon- 
strated that Milwaukee was the best- 
balanced team in the league. Without 
too much effort, the Braves managed 
to stay with the milling pack in the 
National League race, occasionally 
holding the lead, occasionally falling 
ba<'k a little, l)ut never doing any- 
thing terribly bad or dramatically 
good. Then, one day in early .\ugust, 
at a time when they stood in second 
place, just one game behind the St. 
Louis Cardinals, they decided to go 
on a 10-game winning streak at the 
precise time when all four of their close 
rivals for first jilace decided to go on 
losing binges. 

It was staggering. On the morning 
of .\ugust 4, the Braves were a game 
behind St. Louis, a game and a half 
ahead of Brooklyn, 3 ' ahead of ('in- 
cinnati, only five ahead of fifth-place 
Philadelphia. Twelve days later the 
Braves were S'j games ahead of St. 
l.ouis and Brooklyn, 10 ahead of Cin- 
cinnati and 11 1 ^ ahead of Philailelphia. 
In that time, as the Braves won 10 
straight, the Carditial.s lost lU of 11 
(including nine in a rowi. the Dodgers 
8 of 12, the Reds 7 of 11, the PhUlies 
fi of 9. Never had rivals cooperated 
more splendidly. Tlie Braves were far 
in front and going away. 

With the Cardinals (xcc payc J(t), 
it was their hitting— up until now 
the mainspring of this year’s amaz- 
ing resurgence— that all of a sudden 
gave way and dragged the team out 
of contention. Everyone — except, of 
course, Stan Musial — went into the 
slump together, ami there was simply 


HIGHLIGHT 

The Yankees went to Boston for a three-game series la-st 
week and. long before the first pilch, there was standing 
room only at Fenway Park. The magic that drew overflow 
crowds (101.858 in three days or 99', of capacity) wa.s a 
38-year-old gaffer named 'led Williams and young Mickey 
Mantle. 13 years his junior. Williams had stirred Boston 
fans out of their annual baseball blues by disregarding 
his age and the midsummer heat. In the five-week period 
since the All-Star Game, Mantle had hatted an impressive 
.400 to raise his then league-leading .309 ten points higher. 
But Williams hit an incredible .500, catapulting his aver- 
age 44 points to a breathtaking .387. 

The first game was ail .Mantle’s, despite a round of boos 
every time he came to the plate. He singled twice, walked 
and hit a home run to knock in all of the Yankee runs. Wil- 
liams could only get an inconsequential single and two walks. 

When Mantle hit his game-winning home run. Si’OUTS 
h.i.i’.STRATKi) Correspondent John Hanlon noted: “Williams 
stood with his arms folded across his chest and seemingly 
glowered as Mantle made his tour. I thought that when 


Mantle turned at second ba.se, he looked at Williams, as if 
to say, ‘How about that.' Ted just continued to glower.” 

The ne.xt afternoon even more people tried to get into 
the park — 3fi.-07 for a season high in Boston. To add to 
the confusion. 20.000 Rhode Islanders, celebrating Rhode 
Island Day, joined the crush. A monumental traffic jam 
along the way stretched an hour’s drive into three, and 
Plate Umpire Hank Soar, coming up from Providence, 
just did make the game in time by pleading with traffic 
policemen to let him through. 

For the Williams funs i.c.. just about everybody it 
was worth the struggle. Te<l hit a towering home run over 
the left field wall with two men on. As Williams circled the 
bases, the crowd stood on its ft'cl and gave him one of the 
biggest ovations ever heard in Fenway Park. As usual, he 
did not acknowledge it. Later, he added a single and a walk 
to help the Red Sox to a H-4 victory. .Mantle was helil to 
one hit in four at-bats. 

The last game was anticlLmactic. as Williams continued 
to add to hi.s batting lead with a double and single in three 
at-bals. Mantle went 0 for 2. .At series’ end, Williams’ 
.393 led Mantle by 13 points. 

Williams' finest tribute came from Mantle himself; 
“He’s the greatest hitter that ever lived.” — L.W. 
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WEEKEND HEROES wprp youn^ Bob Hazlc inlioirn kfl villi avpragv with four hits against C’anls, and Vini'gar Bend Mizell, 

Chicaijii U'riVrr Jim Eiiriijhl., who continued amazing .500 hatting who stopped Braves in second game Sunday with four-hit shutout. 


nti heni'h to liack up the regulars. 'I'he 
re.sult was. for the monietit at least, 
disastrous. 

Fur the Dodgers it was an etjuully 
bitter e.xperience. ’i'his .sea.son, when 
tliey had perhap.s their finest pileliing 
staff of recent years, turnetl out to he 
the one when their magnificent collec- 
tion of pennant-winning veleratts fi- 
nally succumlied to the ailments of 
okl age. 

'I'lie Milwaukee pitching meanwliile 
had l)een solid, the hitting had l)een 
.sim})ly wonderful and no one could 
overlook Henry Aaron, who wa.s leatl- 
ing llie National I.eague in l)alting, 
home runs, runs halted in and runs 
scored. But, .Milwaukee decided, the 
real reason for succe.ss lay in the fact 
that this season the Braves were com- 
manding instead of just hoping, were 
mounting a sustained drive instead of 
fitful spurts that didn’t last. .\nd the 
prime contributor to tliis atmosphere 
of command and consistency was the 
skinny, redlieaded second baseman, 
Alliert Schoendienst, obtained from 
the (Jiants in a trade in mid-June. Out- 
sidens may insist, as Leo Duroclier does, 
that Henry Aaron is the most valuable 
Brave, or Warren Spahn, or Bob Buhl. 
Milwaukee says it's .Schc'en{lienst. 

Milwaukee is in love with Schoen- 
dienst, most likely because Milwaukee 
has never had anything like him be- 
fore. never had a second l)asenian who 
could make the plays he make.s, never 
had a player a.s good who gave so much 
of himself to win. 

The evening following the Bravi*s’ 
welcome at the airport, the M ihraiikcc 
i^cnliml appeared on the streets of the 


city with an eight-column scare head 
across the top of the front page. Was 
it news of the H-bomb, or the cohl war, 
or the latest la<ller of the leam.slers’ 
gra\y? No. The black letters shouted: 
THK SCHOKMtiKNST STORY. The article 
described the second hasernan as "the 
player who is credited unanimously by 
his Braves teammates with bringing 
them within sight of the promised 
land” and "a Mo.s(*s come to lead tliem 
out of the wilderness of l)itler disap- 
pointment and fru.stration.” 

The story stopped short of canoniz- 
ing Schoendieiist. but the huge crowd 
i4.'>.4J7! at the game that night al- 
most took care of that detail. The 
roar of acclaim each time Ited liat- 
ted was overwlielming. Schoendieiist 
acknowledged his reception with 1 wo 
beautiful fiehling plays and four hits 
in five at hats. But the Braves lo.st to 
the second-place Cardinals, the win- 
ning streak was broken and the super- 
stitious ({Uaked. 

THE GAME THEY HAD TO WIN 

They really shouldn't have, for llie 
next <lay the Braves won what may 
prove to be their most important vic- 
tory of the season, in a game they sim- 
ply liad to win. And Schoeiuliensl 
showed quite clearly why Milwaukee 
has gone dotty over him. The Cardi- 
nals got off to a quick J-U lead. The St. 
Louis pitcher. Larry Jackson, retired 
the first l(i Milwaukee liatters in or- 
der. Spectators di.scussed the po.s.sibili- 
ty of St. Louis sweeping the four-game 
series and reducing the Braves' lead to 
a nmrale-breaking 4' games. 

In the sixth inning Del Crandall got 


Milwaukee’s first hit. a single. Two 
ouls later, Schoendieiist came to bat 
and With a neat flick of his wrists fly- 
swatted the hall over the right field 
fence for a home run. In the eighth 
inning, with a man on first, he whipped 
a three-two pitch to right, sending the 
runner to third, from whence he scored 
the tying run a moment later on Frank 
Torre’s hit. 

In the ninth inning, after the Car- 
dinals had loaded the liases with one 
out and ha<l Stan .Musial up batting 
against Warren Spahn, Scluiendiensl 
took Musial’s hopper and started a 
trap-fast double play to end the in- 
ning and prevent a run. In the lOtli 
inning he was the middle man in all- 
ot lier double play. He had been an of- 
fensive force, with hLs home run and 
liase liits; and lie had lieeit a defensive 
force, with his sure, deft, impeccable 
fielding. 

When, in tlie lUli inning, Henry 
•Aaron rammed a ilouble deep to right 
center to drive in the tying and win- 
ning runs, what Schoeiuliensl had done 
became apparent: he had kept the 
Brave.s from losing, had held off defeat 
until Henry .Aaron could go fetch vic- 
tory. You thought of all the games the 
Braves used to let slip away through 
awkward fielding or the lack of a base 
hit at the right time. Then you appre- 
ciated Milwaukee’s love of Betl. and 
you knew that winning this game from 
tin* Cardinals could mean more to the 
pennant race tlian losing the double- 
header the next day. 

Lou I'erini still insists his Braves are 
in. He's probably riglit. The Braves 
won’t fiub this one. end 
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Switzerland's Eiger is a forbidding peaJi, 
and for 19 years its north face 


of Terror 


has been a forbidden clitnh; 
death and heroism mark it again 


S UMMER RAIN’S falling gently on the 
green valleys of Switzerland mean 
snow on the peaks, where storms know 
no seasons. Under the sun, when tour- 
ists ordinarily lounge on hotel balco- 
nies or train coin telescopes on chamois 
leaping on the rocks, water pours in 
foaming torrents over the cliffs and at 
night freezes as it falls. The loss last 
week of three lives on the north face 
of the 13,03fi-foot Kiger made somber 
the alternation of summer in the val- 
leys and winter in the heights, for the 
three climbers who died, and the one 
who was rescued, were pinned for days 
against the mile-high vertical north 
face, gasping in blizzard.s, in an or- 
deal so prolonged that sympathy was 
dulled and their tragedy became un- 
real to the world that followed it. 

What made it too harrowing was 
that loo much went wrong. The two 
Italian climbers, Claudio Corti and 
Stefano Lotighi, starting secretly so 
they would not be di-ssuaded, lost their 
way at the outset and lost strength 
retracing their steps. High on the sheer 
face they came upon two Germans, 
Gunther Nothdurft and Franz Mayer, 
who were also attempting the climb. 
The pilot of a plane sent to investigate, 
seeing the four together, thought they 
looked strong, though at nights they 
were forced to stand erect to avoid 
the water's gushing and freezing over 
them. Kven when the Germans fell to 
their death on the sixth night, watch- 
ers through telescopes in the valley 
still had no inkling of the tragedy, for 
they could see two men, and two tents, 
and thought the others were in.side. 

.\fter Longhi fell 40 yartls and lay 
on a ledge, secured by a rope, the ac- 
cumulation of disasters passed the 
point where the human imagination 
could hold them. The magnificent res- 
cue attempt, which near the end saw 
51 men on the summit of Figer, climb- 
ing by an ea.sier route and dropping 
cables, was touched by the same eerie 
excess of disaster— cal)les that were 


too short, radios that failed, new 
storms on the eve of success. Corti 
was rescued, but Longhi’s body, along 
with those of the Germans, was left 
to the Eiger. 

Nineteen years ago the Alpine res- 
cue clubs were asked by the govern- 
ment not to go to the aid of climbers 


in distress on the north face of Eiger, 
both to prevent loss of life among the 
rescuers and to discourage further ill- 
fated attempts. 

Last week the mountain’s north 
face, where 21 lives have been lost in 
the last 23 attempted climbs, loomed 
colder and deadlier than ever. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


DON CAMPBELL SAYS GOOOBV TO CANANDAIGUA • KRAMER 
AND TROUPE PLAN SOME HARO WORK • WHAT DID CALHOUN 
SAY WRONG? • THE 48 PEAKS OF THE 48 STATES • MEN t 


WESTWARD, HO 

TN CASE anyone was still in a state 

of suspense, the New York Giants 
made it official this week. They will 
move to San Francisco. 

LOP, POPPLE & SWELLS 

rPHREE TIMES, in early morning still- 

nesses last week, Donald Campbell 
walked out on a metal ramp set in the 
shallows of New York’s Lake Canan- 
daigua, eased himself into the cockpit 
of his jet-powered Bluebird and ad- 
dressed himself to the shocking task of 
breaking his own 225.63 mph world 
speed record for water. He is a hand- 
some, stocky fellow with thick, disor- 
dered brown hair and a stubborn and 
sensitive face. He moved and talked 
casually as he pulled a bright yellow 
life jacket over his pale blue flying 
suit, crouched in his narrow metal den, 
adjusted his fighter plane harness and 
pulled on a golden crash helmet and 
oxygen mask. But each time, as one of 
his crew sealed him under Bluebird's 
Plexiglas canopy, it was a little like 
watching a man being strapped into an 
electric chair. 

For all his burning fascination with 
speed, Campbell is no daredevil; in- 
deed, he says; “I’m getting to be a 
very nervous fellow.” Although he was 
intent on two measured kilometer runs 
of 250 mph, he had long since discov- 
ered that Lake Canandaigua is not a 
proper surface for such speeds. It is a 
resort lake and more than a thousand 
potentially dangerous pleasure craft 
are moored around its shores. Worse, 
it is subject to faint but persistent 
swells which are virtually invisible to 
the naked eye but which become iron- 
hard ruts at 200 mph. 

No one in the world understands the 
dangers of running on disturbed water 
better than Campbell; it is he, in fact. 


who is responsible for most of today's 
knowledge of the so-called “water bar- 
rier.” Any structure has its own criti- 
cal rhythm— a point at which its vi- 
brations begin re-enforcing each other. 
Tacoma’s Narrows Bridge shook itself 
to pieces in a wind. John Cobb died 
when his jet boat disintegrated while 
vibrating seven times a second at 206 
mph. Bluebird, too, of course, is sub- 
ject to this same deadly effect. A two- 
inch wave at 200 mph causes 6 Gs of 
vertical stress ("You feel,” says Camp- 
bell, “as though you’re tied to a trip 
hammer”), and stress increases fantas- 
tically as speed goes up— 3 Gs at 100 
mph would become 27 Gs at 300. And 
all the while Bluebird must be han- 
dled as delicately as “an automobile 
going 100 mph on ice.” 

For all this, Campbell— who must 
be a sort of carnival attraction as well 
as a driver to finance his adventures 
— was resolved to make the best of 


his troubles. Civic-minded citizens of 
Canandaigua (pop. 9,000) had raised 
money to bring boat and crew from 
England in the hopes of attracting 
tourists to an exhibition area and fi- 
nancing a new YMCA building. They 
went $50,000 in the red instead. Never- 
theless they labored mightily in Camp- 
bell’s cause— a fleet of 29 patrol boats 
w'as organized to police the course, and 
volunteers called at hundreds of homes 
on the lakeshore before each run to 
warn boat owners. A new record might 
bail Canandaigua out— BfKc5frd will he 
exhibited in Canada this month and 
the town will benefit from the proceeds. 

At dawn on Thursday morning a 
windsock at the lakeshore hung mo- 
tionless. Not a leaf moved. The lake 
shimmered with infinitesimal ripples 
which Campbell and his crew call “pop- 
ple” (slightly bigger ripples are “lop”) 
but under them the ever-present swell 
still moved. Bluebird made four runs— 


CURRENT WEEK AND WHAT*S AHEAD 

# Horse of the Week 

The gallant little 3-year-old, Gallant Man, moved closer to the Horse-of-the-Year 
title by winning the 88th running of the Travers at Saratoga, but it was a horse race. 
With Bold Ruler ailing with an injured .shoulder muscle, Trainer Sunny Jim Fitz- 
.simmon-s saddled Ogden Phipps’ Bureaucracy, sent him out (at II to 1) to "try to 
reach out and steal it,” miss^ by half a length. 

# Preview at Houston 

The U.S. unveiled its latest generation of girl swimmers at the Women’s AAU meet 
in Houston, watched nine U.S.-citizen marks fall -all to girls 17 or under. The 
youngest: 13-year-()ld ChrLs Von Salta, who set three. 

# Resignation in Detroit 

Moody Buddy Parker, coach of Detroit's football Lions, .startled a booster banquet 
by resigning ("I’ve got a situation here I can’t handle”). Perhaps contributing to 
Parker’s gloom: needling by an earlier speaker, Otto Graham, who jil)ed, "|Cleve- 
lan<i| had a standard fine of $500 for curfew violations. If that held on this club, 
some players would be bankrupt.” 

# Appointment in Indianapolis 

World Champion Juan Manuel Fangio wouldn’t race with the Indianapolis drivers 
in the Monza "500” this summer (European cars unsuitable), but expect him to 
invade Indy itself next year in an Indy car. 
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two eacli way over a four-mile course 
and past great yellow balloons moored 
on the surface to mark the critical 
kilometer. It was a fantastic si^ht: 
each time the boat crept slowly away 
screaming like a Jloatitig sawmill, ac- 
celerated gradually, rumbled and tlien 
suddenly di.sappeared in a cloud of 
smoke and steam, as tliough Beelzebub 
himself were tearing along just below 
the surface. 

Campbell came l)ack looking wan. 
He had reached 220 on one run but 
had averaged only 204.5. “’I’hat bloody 
swell.” he muttered. “I had 4 Gs on 
the meter — at 2.)0 I'd have had — it 
was just simple mathematics.” He had 
one more day; after that the oflicial 
timers from the .American Power Boat 
Association would depart. That night 
it rained. But at dawn, miraculously, 
there was no swell. Campbell was in 
the cockpit almost as soon as Bluebird 
was in the water and was moving only 
a minute or so later, unaware that a 
power boat had just croj^ed the lake, 
miles away, and that its waves were 
rolling up the course. 

Bluebird entered the measured kilo- 
meter at 240 mph. looking le.ss like a 
boat on the flat water than like a rac- 
ing car raising a long streamer of du.st 
on a desert. 'I'hen. with a great squirt 
of spume, it bounced and was airborne, 
just over the water, for perhaps 200 
feet. It bounced like a skipped stone 
and sailed again — with a sound like a 
laboring locomotive, "choo-choo-choo- 
choo-chooooo” — and went tearing off 
out of sight. 

That ended the hope for the record 
and almost ended Campbell. “I don’t 
know how we got away with it,” he 
said afterward. “After we hit that 
wave we were off the water so long I 
could just sit there and contemplate it. 
The boat went off with one shoe higher 
than the other— I just don’t know why 
the lower one didn’t dig and roll us 
when we came down. I could only ease 
the throttle off a little. We came out 
of it at 210. The engine felt sick com- 
ing hack jhe did 198 on the return 
for an average of 2()9.7o!, and we’re 
through.” He walked to a parked car 
and leaned against it. After a hit he 
said: “1 could cry.” 

TENNIS LESSONS 

A fSTRAi.iA’s L(‘w Hoad, who was a 
problem hoy in amateur tennis, 
due to a tendency toward not trying 
hard enough if displeased, ha.s now be- 
come the problem boy of prof»*ssi(mal 
tennis due — or at least this is Promoter 
Jack Kramer's hopeful theory — to u 


sudden tendency toward trying too 
hard all the time. Since winning at 
Wimbledon and signing a $12.'>,000 
contract for one year, he has been 
beaten by virtually everyone in the 
pro game. In the Las Angeles Master.s 
Tournament, he difi not even win a set 
while losing eight limes in a row— a 
performance dramatized by the fact 
that the North American Newspaper 
Alliance was simultaneously publish- 
ing a .series of daily tennis les,sons by 
Lew Hoad. 



Last week, however, he was hustled 
off to Europe to lake lessons him.seU 
and regain his confidence in matches 
in France, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, England, Italy and Africa. At 
any rate Promoter Kramer hoped so. 
Kramer i.s bedeviled by 1 ) the fact that 
Pancho Gonzales is so good that it is 
almost impossible for fans to get es- 
cited during his matches, and 2] by the 
(act that Paucho is demanding HO' ; 
of the gross of next winter’s whole 
pro tennis tour. "I plan to work with 
Hoad a lot,” Kramer pr{)mise{l. “He 
has been forced into a slate of confu- 
sion where he has suffered a loss of 
confidence. We hope to remake his 
game to fit professional standards.” 
After a moment— perhaps spent in 
contemplation of his .$12.5,0<)0~|ie 
added: “He is as strong as a bull. I 
believe he will prove too much for 
Gonzales in the long run.” 

DIVERSITY, U.S.A. 

TT7HO sued a newspaper for a mil- 
’ ’ lion dollars for calling him an ig- 
noramus, and collected Gc damages'.’” 

“Henry Ford.” answered Herb Flam, 
a onetime busine.ss major at L'CLA, 
and he was right for $8,000. 

For answering this and similar ques- 
tions correctly, LTLA’.s Herb Flam, 
better known as the nation’s seconil- 
ranking amateur tennis player, reachcfl 
another plateau on CBS’s 
Quentum and was thereby entitled to 
try for $115,000 this week. 

• 

“Do you take this woman to be your 
lawful weddtsl wife?” 

“I do,” answered Lee Calhoun, 
Olympic 110-met«‘r hurdles champion, 
on NBC's Bride and (iraum show. 

For the right answer to this que.s- 
tion, Olymjiian Calhoun and his wife, 
the former Gwendolyn Bannister, re- 


ceived a honeymoon trip to Paris, about 
$2,000 worth of gifts and loss of Lee’s 
amateur standing. 

• 

Reasoned President Renville Mc- 
Mann of the U..S. Lawn Tennis A.ssoci- 
alion: “He (Flam] i.s not profiting 
from tennis. He is helping tennis by 
showing that players know more than 
how to hit a hall . . . f was glad to see 
him get an honest buck aboveboard 
rather than under the table.” 

Reasoned the Carolinas' A.\U, which 
promptly invoked Rule \’II, Section 4 
and canceled Calhoun’s amateur regis- 
tration card: Calhoun wa.s guilty of 
■participating in a radio or television 
broadcast either directly or indirectly 
connected with an advertisement.” 

PURPLE MOUNTAIN MAJESTIES 

A FTKK five years of trying, the Rev. 

K. W. McDermott of Springfield, 
III., a Baptist mini.sler, has climbed to 
the top of the highest peaks in each of 
the 48 states. .V week ago he de.scended 
in triumph from his last challenge, 
12.8.5t)-foot Granite Peak in the Bear- 
tooth Mountains of Montaxxa. The 
week before, he climbed 18,T85-foot 
Gannett Peak, highest in Wyoming, 
and the week before that he made his 
way into the remote Lost River Range 
of Idaho and climbed Borah Peak, 
which rises a sturdy 12,8.55 feet. 

Now 58, McDermott began climbing 
when he was a young pastor in Hanni- 
bal, N.Y., leading his Boy Scout troop 
on Adirondack hikes. He was president 
of Rio Grande College in Ohio in 1952 
when it occurred to him that he had 
scaled the peaks of 24 slates and might 
as well conquer the remainder. Now 
the highest mountain in Ohio is either 
Campbell Hill, 1,550 feet, or Hogue's 
Hill, approximately ditto, both near 
Bellefontaine; but since Bellefontaine 
itself stand.s 1,215 feet aVjove sea level 
these adjacent slopes can hardly be 
called towering, and the most grueling 
effort involved locating the markers in 
tlu* flat land. Where there was a dis- 
pute a.s to which point was higher, Mc- 
Dermott climbed both. 

He found the highest point of Dela- 
ware. rising a sheer 440 feet above the 
Brandywine I’alley, scarcely higher 
than tlie trees that grow on its foot- 
hills. The lowest higli point of any slate 
in the union is to be found in Florida. 
, There a 84 5-foot hill near Walton pre- 
sents no in.superable obstacle to an ex- 
perix'ticed mountain climber— if he can 
find it. Once started on his tusk. Parson 
.McDermott scaled the heights of 
continurd 
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“This is Monitor in (he F^nglish ('htinncl returning you (o Radio Central.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

fOHljH nrd 

Mount Driskill in Louisiana ' fret), 
Jerimoth Hill in Rhode Island i812), 
Mount Sassafras in South Carolina 
(d,560), Ocheyedan Mound in Iowa 
(1,675) and Greenfork Top in Indiana 
(1.240). Some of these low-level peaks 
presented problems that would crush 
an Alpine guide. Trying to mount to 
the summit of I,9.')l-foot Sugarbush 
Hill in Wisconsin, McDermott found it 
surrounded by a strong wire fence. It 
appeared to be part of some govern- 
ment installation, and while he even- 
tually conquered it. he did so only aft- 
er considerable dispute with susi)icious 
otlicials who were unable to compre- 
hend his purpose. 

His daughter Betty accompanied 
him on his climbs to the high points of 
17 states, including Mount Backbone 
in Maryland (8,3601. Bras.stown Bald 
(4,784 I in Georgia, Spruce Knob ' 4.860 ) 
in West Virginia, Wheeler Teak 
(18,151) in N'ew Mexico and Mount 
Whitney (14,49.') i, highest of the 48, 
in California. They started up Hum- 
phreys Peak in the San Francisco 
Mountains, the highe.st peak in Ari- 
zona iT2,6.55), and were near the peak 
of an adjacent height, which they had 
mistaken for the summit, when they 
were struck by lightning. McDermott 
was knocked l)ackward against his 
daughter, who slipped and fell and, as 
they were on a high point, each thought 
the other had vanished over the cliff. 
When they found each other they man- 
aged to get down, both suffering from 
shock, and the following week reached 
the real peak, this time with a party. 

Meanwhile McDermott made his 
home in Illinois (highest point, Charles 
Mound, 1,241 feet), heading a fund- 
raising drive for Shurtleff College and 
later serving as secretary of the fund- 
raising division of the Illinois Bap- 
tist Convention. The search for high 
ground continued — Mount KIbert’s 
14, 195 in Colorado and the liighest spot 
in Kansas, which looked high on the 
map (4,185) but which turned out to be 
surrounded by a plateau roughly 4,184 
feet high. Last summer McDermott 
climbed Rainier in Washington and 
wtis Imlfway up Borah Peak in Idaho 
with his younger daughter Lorena, 
when she became ill and he had to come 
down, so last month's ascent of Borah 
was the second of several climbs he had 
to make twice. All told, 278,461 feet of 
the purple mountain majesties of Amer- 
ica the beautiful lay behind him at the 
completion of his task, or just over .51 ' ■ 
vertical miles, and there was no ques- 


tion but that he is not only the only 
man ever to climb to the highest points 
of all the states — he is likely the only 
man who even knows what they all are. 

GAME CALLED 

T his, our correspondent reports, is 
the way it happened — on a (|uiet 
street in suburban Long Island one 
sunny afternoon last week: 

The little girl with the pony tail 
hairdo was al)out 8 years old, and she 
stood on the edge of the front lawn 
watching four boys at hurly-burly 
horseplay. The boys, from two to four 
years older, were tumbling and wres- 
tling over the lawn, yipping and snort- 
ing in four-part harmony. If the little 
girl betrayed the urge to join the fun, 
it was only by occasionally raising her- 
self on tip^loes and leaning toward the 
action —and each time she lowered her- 
self with resignation. 

One of the boys began turning cart 
wheels and instantly all four were at it 
—clumsy, coltish, turning two in suc- 
cession, at the most, before they col- 
lapsed. Moving a bit closer, the little 
girl began turning cart wheels too — 
gracefully and in a perfect circle. Every 
other wheel, she dipped herself over 
with one hand instead of two. 

There was a moment of quiet as all 
four boys watched her and then, with 
a yip, one of them started standing on 
his hands. Immediately, the other three 
were trying it. One pulled out a pocket 
watch and began timing the others to 
see who could hold the handstand long- 
est. None got past three or four sec- 



TOP MAN 


A dashing fencer, very bald, 
Desired to look Ires gaie; 

But when opponents scored a point 
They always cried, “Toupee!” 

— LiS'ETTK Bl’RTON 


onds, anil all the while the little girl 
was jumping up and down, pony tail 
bobbing furiously, and calling, "Time 
me too! Time me too!" 

Ignored completely, she finally 
flipped herself onto her hands just as 
one of the boys got on his. 

“One . . . two . . the timer sang 
out. "tliree .... four . . . ( here the boy 
tumbled in a heap) . . . five . . . six 
. . . seven. . . The timer trailed off. 
The little girl balanced herself straight 
and still. The quiet lasted a bit longer 
this time. 

“Time me on my head!” one of the 
boys yelled, and up he went and held it 
for 18 seconds. The little girl watched 
until all of them tried a headstand. 
Then, as the boy who was best at it got 
up for the second time, she did too. 

Wobbling all the while, the boy 
lasted for 27 seconds. From then on, 
there was dead silence for another min- 
ute and 20 seconds. Tlic boys stared. 
The little girl held true- 

One boy finally broke the spell. 
“Let’s play ball!" he yelled. “I’m go- 
ing home and gel my milt!"— and all 
four turned away and ran off. 

The little girl got down slowly from 
her headstand. She stood watching the 
four retreating figures. Then she took 
possession of tlie lawn with one long 
burst of cart wheels. 

MASSACHUSETTS SIGHTING 

I AC'ONic dispatch to this magazine 
■* from a correspondent regularly 
assigned to regional intelligence for 
Fisherman’s Calendar: 

“Massachusetts: Two-headed .sea 
monster sighted by Harwich Port Skip- 
per Bud McKenney off Pollock Rip. 
‘It was making HHl-pounri tuna act 
like sand eels being pursued in the surf,’ 
reports Captain McKenney, who.se dis- 
covery was corroborated by Skipper 
Carl White of the Old Slriper.” 

Sea Serpents have been disturbing 
Massachusetts mariners on and off ever 
since a 120-foot smoke-belching mon- 
ster, whipping along at 15 mph, caught 
the eye of Captain Elkanah Finney 
off Warrens Cove near Plymoutli in 
1815. It or various relatives reappeared 
in Gloucester Harbor, at Rye Point 
and elsewhere along the coast from 
time to time. One wa.s sufficiently in- 
cautious to come within firing range of 
Captain Matthew Gaffney, who harm- 
le.ssly discharged a rifle at the creature. 
Captain McKenney’s serpent, first to 
be sighted in many years, may indicate 
a return to Massachusetts waters. But 
as Fisherman's Calendar (see p<igc 
might say: OP. 
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CROSSING ILLINOIS. PATTERSON TRIES CALISTHENICS IN HIS PULLMAN. LATER WAS GLAD TO GET USE OP THE TRAIN'S BAGGAGE CAR. 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


CHAMP 


ph(ito<;rai*iis iiy art shay 

GOES WEST 


W HKS Gknk Tun.nky hired an airplane to fly him fr»>m 
his training camp at Stroudsburg, Pa. to the first Jack 
Dempsey fight at Philadelphia di.stance 70 miles' it was 
the great wonder of the day. “Foolhardy,” everyone said. 
When Floyd Patterson crossed the country by train fur his 
fight with I'ete Rademacher in Seattle (distance: d,170 
miles) it was also a great wonder. “Why didn’t he fly?” 
everyone asked. The reason is that Cus D’Amato, his 
manager, does not consiiler that the airplane has been per- 
fected yet and, until it is, he does not consider it safe for 
heavyweight champions and their managers. 

The long train ride began on a Friday night in New York 
aboard the Twintirlh ('niliirij Limital and ended the fol- 
lowing Monday morning in Seattle, i’atterson made no 
attempt to train on the ('vntun/x overnight run to Chi- 
cago, but during the si.\-hour layover in Chicago he loos- 
ened up with a long walk. .-Mxiard the Kiiipirt Hin'lthr for 


Seattle, he suffered a disappointment. He had expected to 
work out in the baggage car, but the conductor wa.s unwill- 
ing to risk re.sponsibility for what might happen to the 
champion in u swaying baggage car. Patterson had to make 
<lo with an hour or so of workout in his bedroom. Wncn 
the Great Northern tracks were picked up at St. Paul, an- 
other conductor took charge and i’atterson was given the 
use of a combination car devoted to baggage and crew’s, 
quarters, including showers, for his rope skipping, calis- 
thenics and shadowboxing. 

At Seattle, Patterson was greeted liy an enthu-siastic 
crowd, interviewed and then whisked to hi.s training camp 
at Star Lake. That afternoon he boxed four rounds, seemed 
rather le.ss sharp than he usually is and remarked liiat tlie 
long train ride had left him stiff. At that, he arrived in bet- 
ter shape than Gene Tunney after his precedent-making 
Stroudsburg-Philadelphia flight. He was airsick all the way. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD nmtinurd 


MICHIGAN GOES OUT 


GYMNASTS EARNESTINE RUSSEL ANO ED GAGNIER SHOW THE BEAUTY OF BEING PIT 



W un.M must Aim'ri<-ans lolled laii- 
guidl.\' ill lIu-AuKUst lieat.a fit- 
ness fever s\vei*p;n>{ over Michigan 
erupted into two Junior Olympic festi- 
vals. One week-lung event liegan with 
•du H‘2-n\Ue relay (rum l*urt Hurm\ 
Flint. Kiglity men and lioy.s in todtis 
along the route passed on the identical 
torch use<l in last winter's Olj'nipic 
(Janies, until it reaclieil still-acti\’e 
sexagenarian Uoy Magerman ih4'li»r). 
'riie 'Jll.-i-evenl Flint .lunior Olympics, 
sponsored hy Michigan's Mott Fiiun- 
datioii and tlie AAU, drew l,.)()l) [lar- 
ticipanls and l.TDD spectators, a high 
ratio of active to passive sport.sm4‘n. 

.At Uetroil's Belle Isle •i.lMUl hoys 
under 17 ran. jumped, tugged and 
chinned during one of the largest single 
programs of its kind in tlie country. 
Shane Mac(’arthy, Eisenhower’s chief 
spokesman for fitness, kept fit hop- 
ping between Flint and Di'troit bear- 
ing Ike's salute to an active Michigan. 




AND UP FOR FITNESS 
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ACCENT 
ON YOUTH 


Between the summer and autumn, 

Comes the youngsters’ moment of truth: 
It’s the time when adult equitation 
Gives way to 


Late summer days are lazy ones for most children, with only the shadow 
of school’s reopening to spoil vacation leisure. But for the hardworking 
young horseman, like those shown on the opposite page, summertime 
is horse show time, and that is a tough school in its own right. The Fair- 
field County Hunt Club at Westport. Conn., which dedicates a whole 
show— three complete days— to the youthful exhibitor, typifies the in- 
creasing attention being paid to the junior riders and, incidentally, pro- 
vides them with one of the liveliest and loveliest shows in the East, fn 
fact, it does more than that— the club gives its junior members the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and running the event themselves. But the 
show is not the only feature of a year-round program of instruction. In 
addition, equestrian authorities are imported to hold seminars and to 
lecture on hunt field manners. There are demonstrations of whip crack- 
ing, and practice shows are held— all of which means that when finally 
confronted with show or hound, the junior need not act like a novice. 
But the show is the heightened moment — the climax of the year’s activ- 
ities, and next week (Aug. 23-25) Fairfield riders and visitors from half 
a dozen states will gather with some 100 horses and ponies to demon- 
strate the skills perfected throughout the year. In between the stres.ses 
of showing, the juniors, from wide-eyed toddlers to sophisticated teen- 
Photographed by Richard Meek agers, give in at some point and Just lazily relax on an August afternoon. 


^ eteran juniors at Fairfield watch show from mount.s when not in ring- Abbie 
Arms on pony Patches Hop, left* tilts cap against sun while parked next to 
Diana Drake; Meredith Parish take.<» Mountaineer over post and rails [top, right); 
J. .Michael Plumb, talented Long Island rider, pilot.s hunter over oul.side course 
(fcodom, left); and Willie Drake waits to go in c!a.s.s with pony, Santa C!au.s. 
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Balcino'd on shooting stick. Mrs. Rol>crt A. Schmid and 
daughter Heidi wat<-h hors*- taking obstacle on outside course. 



Preoccupied owner. IS-year-old Kosalin*! l^Uoch*- studii-s competi- 
tion. thus giving her mare, (Jood Luck, a chanc** to sneak a leafy lunch. 


KROM III;K MKRCKDKS MRS. K. W. SmSON JH. « ARNS D.tl tiM I KK I.KSI.IK TO AVOID HAD. WHII.K m:MKR IIAi'K t'l.ASS IS IN I'HOIJKK.S.S 






srmSG SIDESAI>rH.E in the shade. 13-VKAR-OI.I) BErSV KEI.I.A.M EOLLOWS EVENT ON POl«0 FIELD FROM BAI K OF HER PONY. Jl'NlUK 


Pony-riding 9-year-old, .\bbie Arms, guides her piebald, 
Patches, over working hunter pony sweepstake course. They won. 


At day’s end relaxeil teen-agers pull o(T their boots and jack- 
ets to observe in comfort the outcome of show’s final classM-s. 





HUTCH 


is ivbaf all baseball fondly calls Fred flutchinsoyi, (he 


gruffly sympathetic manager of the St. Louis Cardinals. His onethne high school 


battery mate here reports how Hutch is able to keep his bearhigs 


IN SUNSHINE 
OR IN SHADOW 


rHOTOr.RAPH HY JOHM C. ZIMMr.KMAN 


by EMMETT WATSON 


F orit MEN gathered last month in 
Gus-sie Busch’s plusli office be- 
neath the bright, clean, richly dec- 
orated grandstand of Busch Stadi- 
um, home of the St. Louis (’ardinals. 
Three of the men were looking in- 
U*ntly at the rock-hard face of Fred 
Hutchinson, a face that might have 
been hacked out by an angry .sculptor 
with a dull chisel. Hutchinson, man- 
ager of the Canlinals, liad called the 
tliree together. He spoke softly, so 
low that at time.s his words were al- 
most inaudible. 

The men who listened were August 
Anheuser Busch .Jr., the baronial- 
born president of the Cardinals: Rich- 
ard A. Meyer, the team’s executive 
vice-president and a ranking lieuten- 
ant in Busch’s lieer and baseball com- 
bine. Finally, there was General Man- 
ager Frank Lane, the stormy extro- 
vert. a man of constant opinions, who 
seldom lowers his voice below a shout. 
The.se men are not accustomed to 
listening, but now they heard the 
manager out. 

Hutchinson was quietly calling his 
bosses down on Gussie Busch’s thick 
carpet. This was a month before the 
National League pennant race fell 
apart under the sudden weight of the 
Milwaukee Braves’ ten-game winning 
streak, and the Cardinals were still 
eagerly fighting for the league lead. 
“You all want a pennant, and we can 
have it," he was saying. “We’ve got 
an outside chance. But I’ve got to be 
left alone to do my job. It’s hard 


enough to fight the opposition on the 
field every day without answering to 
my own front office in the newspapers. 
Criticize me all you want. Second- 
guess me in private. I get paid to take 
that. But when your criticism hits 
every newspaper in the country, it 
can wreck the morale of this ball club. 
Tliat’s one thing we can’t stand.” 

The meeting in Busch’s office was 
the breaking point in a curious, pan- 
icky sort of pennant fever that 
grippeil St. Louis in mid-July. Off to 
a slow start, the Cardinals abruptly 
burst three games in front of the five- 
team Xaiional League dogfight for 
first place. But, Just ds (juickly, the 
lead disappeared. Four straight lus.ses 
on an eastern road trip dropped the 
Cards into second place. Then the 
blowup came. In a final series game at 
Brooklyn on July 18. the Cardinals 
rallied for seven runs in the ninth 
inning to take a 9-4 lead. With one 
run across and the bases full of Dodg- 
ers. Hutchinson grimly ignored ac- 
cepted baseball practice when he left 
Wilmer i\ inegar Bend Mizell. a left- 
hander, in the game against Gil 
Hodges, Brooklyn’s right-handed 
power hitter. Hodges slammed a 
bases-loaded home run to tie up the 
game 9 9, and Brooklyn went on to 
win 10-9 in 11 innings. 

St. Louis fans exploded with out- 
rage. Irate calls flooded newspapers, 
radio stations and the Cardinal office. 
Many demanded a change "wliile 
there’s still time." Hutchinson made 


his own plight worse by barring the 
clubhouse door to St. Louis writers. 
Frank Lane, a volatile critic and en- 
thusiastic second-guesser, openly 
raged at his manager’s judgment. 
Meyer, the vice-president, publicly 
called the game “pitiful, tragic and 
disastrous.” He al.so scorched Hutch- 
inson for resting .\lvin Dark in the 
ninth inning “when you know that 
Dark is the glue that holds the infield 
together and keeps the pitchers on 
their toes.” Wire services carried sto- 
ries quoting Lane and .Meyer, hinting 
club dis.sension, a Cardinal collapse 
and the finish of Hutchinson. 

None of this bothered Hutch ex- 
cept the public blasting he took from 
Meyer and Lane. A column by Al 
Abrams of the Pillubiirtjh Puitt-(la- 
zctU\ which discus.sed the executive 
criticism of the Cardinal manager, 
triggered one of ba-seliall’s most vio- 
lent tempers. Hutchinson searched 
out Al Fleishman, of the Fleishman- 
Hillard public relations firm, which 
handles the Anheuser-Busch account. 
“How much of this can a man stand!” 
roared Hutchinson, hands raised and 
fists clenclied in controlled fury. “Get 
’em all together before they wreck 
us!” Fleishman paled, then helpe<l ar- 
range the meeting in St. Louis. It lasted 
only 20 minutes. And Hutchinson, a 
man whose tantrums have shattered 
the furniture in a dozen clubhou.ses, 
was calm and forceful in the way he 
made his point: “Let me alone to do 
conlinued 
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FRED HUTCHINSON 

ciiiiliniiid 

niy job.” 'I'hen tiP \valk«‘<l out of 
(lussi** Buscir.s otlicp ami continupd 
^ioitiK lii.s job, which, despite an in- 
explicable mifl.sea.son hitlinK slump 
that plunged hi.s t(‘am into a nine- 
game losing streak, had kept the Car- 
dinals 10 1 outsiflers in sjiring handi- 
eajj.s, a persistent .second in the wild- 
est -National League pennant race in 
decades. 

Df all the If) major league baseball 
managers, Hutchinson i.s perhaps the 
least ktiown, the least understood. 
Atnerican Leaguers remember him as 
a plate-shaving control pitcher, a 
murderously grim ami intelligent 
competitor; or they remember him as 
a firm, diplomatic player reprt*senta- 
tivf , who helped gain or preserve such 
beiielits as minimum .salaries, train- 
ing-camp expens«*.s and pension funds. 
Atid in Detroit they remember him as 
a young and succe.s.sful manager, who 
turnefi his back on a $40,tlUl) contract 
to go back and manage in bis home 
town of Seattle. 

lint St. Loui.s doesn’t know him 
well. For two years Hulchin.son ha.s 
worked (luietly unfler the publicized, 
player-swapping Frank Lane and 
weallliy, Mamboyant (Ius.sie Busch, 
t^nlike either Lane or Bu.sch, Hutch- 
inson rarely indulges the private lux- 
ury of merely listening to his own 
voice. Off the field, he is gentle, affa- 
ble. even courtly. But on his own 
professional grounds, where success 
is determined by an uncompromising 
scoreboard, be shows little except a 
monuntental rage to win. 

Hutchinson looks at the world 
through an angry scowl, but this is 
partly a fayade. "He's really kind of 
a happy guy inside,” says Joe (lara- 
giola, formt^r Canlinal catcher, now 
a St. Louis television commentator, 
•’only his face doesn't know it." Some 
of baseball’s best «juips have bounced 
off the stony Hutchin.son exterior. 
He can’t find it in himself to laugh 
when he doesn't feel the joke. N’or 
can his thin, compressed lips form the 
safe, comfortable "yes” if what he 
really thinks is "no.” Some time ago, 
Owner Bu.sch developed a fondne.ss 
for a certain player on tlie Cardinal 
rosier. His fondness bordered on an 
outright order to play him in the Car- 
dinal lineup. 

Hutchinson studied hi.s bos.s. who 
rarely hears a "no” from a subordinate. 
“Mr. Busch.” he said, "do you want 
me to say what I really think, or what 
you want to hear? If I wanted to play a 


clown. I'd go hire Kmmeit Kelly.” 
With that, he stalked out of the room. 

After a moment of silence. Frank 
Lane turned to the Cardinal owner. 
“.Mr. Busch,” he said, "ihat man is 
worth a million iloilars lo you. because 
he always tells you the truth.” 

.‘such nicknames as "Sphinx-Face.” 
"'riie Moose” an<l "'riie Bear” have 
been applied to Hutchinson, hut none 
have fjuile stuck, “'rhe Bear” i.s cur- 
rently popular in St. Louis, and curi- 
ously fitting. During games, Hutchin- 
son, a .sf^uare-set man of 8 feet 2, 
weighing 2U0 pounds, paces restlessly 
in the pine-green dugoul of Busch 
.Stadium, hunched slightly forwar«L his 
huge hands nervously rattling a few 
white pebbles tliat line the outer rim 
of the field. 

Fre(juenily. the frustration of losing 
a close game touches off wil<L <U*mnn- 
strative rages. He lias broken water 
coolers, stools, light bulbs, and once — 
last year in Cincinnati — he hammered 
his own fists against a hoarcl-covered 
concrete wall until his knuckle.s were 
bloody and swollen. But his rages are 
rarely directed at an individual player: 
knowing his own temper. Hutchinson 
makes it a private rule to wait until 
the next day to chew out a player for 
hi.s mistake. Sarcasm, the goading tool 
of many baseball managers, is no part 
of Hutchin.son’s nature. His bluntne.ss 
i.s deceptively simple. 

"When I first came here,” he once 
said. "I kept hearing about hoW this 
pitcher couldn't pitch in Brooklyn, 
that pitcher coulrin'l pitch in Phila- 
delphia and how somebody else was 


effective at lionie. One guy couldn’t 
hit against a certain background and 
somebo<ly else got a bellyache in Chi- 
cago. The hell with that. 1 want men. 

I want big leaguers, guys who grind and 
light until somebody gives in, guys who 
can play every day under all kind.s of 
comlitions." 

One of the arts in managing a 
modern major league baseball team 
over a long. crisis-rid<len season is the 
art of patience — and patience is Hutch- 
inson’s paradox. The man of a short- 
fused temjier ha.s an amazing reservoir 
of restraint with young players and a 
deep compa.s.sion for ballplayers a.s a 
group. The answer may he that Hutch- 
in.son. who brought to ha.sehall pitch- 
ing no lilazing natural equipment, 
understands tlie degree of difficulty 
baseball pre.sents. Of tlie loud-talking 
grand.stand critics, he has only con- 
tempt. "They've never been there.” 
he says. "Never cro.ssed those white 
lines. What do they know? Do they 
know wliat it's like to liit against Xew- 
comhe, or hunt against him with 
Hodges coming down your throat? 
Hell, anyltody can play hull in a 
saloon !” 

U you will examine the tsprd <'c 
c/ir/js of the Cardinals, it must he done 
among the men who play for Hutchin- 
son. They flres.s a few yards away from 
the Busch Stadium executive olfices, 
in a long, immaculate, blue-tiled dre.-s- 
ing room, complete with a hi-fi record 
player. Musial sits in front of locker 
No. <). sorting his usually large slack 
of mail. Dres.sing next to Musial is Del 
Knnis, a broad, heavy man who is built 


THE GROWTH OF A PITCHER 



HUTCH STARTS AS S-VEAR-OLO CATCHER, PITCHES AT 6. STARS IN HIGH SCHOOL AT 14 AND 
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for all the world like one of Anlieuser- 
Buach’s famed Clydesdales. At one 
end of the narrow room a group of the 
younger players listen to some hillbilly 
songs (the words composed by Catcher 
Hal Smith). At the other end is Doc 
Bauman's glistening white training 
room, where Sam Jones, the resurrected 
curve-l»all artist, is getting a shoulder 
rub. 

Musial, holding his box of mail acro.<5s 
his bare legs, talks slowly, choosing 
his \V(tnls carefullj'. ••Essentially,” 
he says, "ihis team will stand or 
fall on its young players. Hutchinson 
is patient with them, knows how to 
u.se them. You’ll never hear him 
taking credit. He never does that. 
Rut he brings out the best in us, be- 
cause everything’s out on the table 
with him.” 

REAL HUMILITY 

Musial paused, shuffled through his 
stack of mail for perhap.s 30 seconds, 
then added: ‘•Let’s pul it this way: If 
I ever hear a player say he can’t play 
for Hutch, then I’ll know he can't 
play for anybody.” 

Doc Bauman, who has trained both 
the Browns and the Cardinals, work- 
ing under all types of managers, sat 
on the black-surfaced rubbing table. 
A sensitive, intelligent man, Bauman 
spoke with emotion. 

‘Td have to go far back in my 
memory to recall a finer man. I’ve 
.seen him leave the clubhouse for a few 
minutes and .stop to a.sk the clubhouse 
boy if he could bring back a sand- 
wich. He's got real humility. 


’‘Some of these guys— and I’ve .seen 
them — they get to he a manager and 
right away they have to prove they’re 
big men. They're quick to take credit 
for anything good a ballplayer doe.s. 
But Hutch never does iliat. and these 
players respect him for it. He goes 
right on being him.self, same to every- 
body. becau.se he in a big man. I don't 
know how to say it” — Bauman shook 
his head — ’‘he’.s humble, he’s kind, 
he's strict and he’s tough. He's all 
these things in one man.” 

Out on the bench .Mvin Dark. 34 
years old, sat .slouched, staring out 
across the diamntid at the socko-red- 
and-green graiulstand of Busch Stadi- 
um and spoke with his soft Louisiana 
drawl. ■ 

"I saw wliere the front otlice blasted 
him for taking me out of that game in 
Brooklyn,” Dark said. He held up the 
forefinger of his tlirowing hand, which 
had a piece of tape glued over the 
nail. “I had this bad finger. It was the 
only time I ever asked to be taken out 
of a game in my life. So he got blasted 
for taking me out. But he never once 
opened his mouth to explain. That's 
the kind of a man he is.” 

Hutch lonk.s deep into a player to 
decide those who deserve his patience. 
“There’s no secret to it,” he once said. 
“A man is what he is. way back. I 
don’t mean when he’s 18 or 19, but 
long before that. It’s deep in his make- 
up and nobody Ls going to do much 
about changing it.” 

Fred Hutchinson, 38, is his own 
he.st example. Hi.s higli school coach, 
Ralph iPopi Reed, remembers the way 


he stood on the Emerson grade school 
playfield, in Seattle, his catcher’s mask 
pushed hack over a shock of curly red 
hair, his face twisted in ihin-lipped 
anger, eyes narrowed, arguing willi an 
umpire. He was only 10 years old. 
“When I saw him stand up and have it 
out with an adult umpire." says Pop 
Reed, “I knew that here was a real 
competitor. The thing that impressed 
me was that he wasn’t just shooting 
ofT his mouth. He was right and he 
knew it, and he had courage enough to 
say what he thought. He was already 
a tough, thinking ballplayer.” 

Hutchin.son is tlie youngest son of a 
prominent Seattle family which settled 
in the Kainiec Beach disTrict'near Lake 
Washington. His father. Dr. .1. L. 
Hutchinson, who died u few years ago, 
was a prominent physician and sur- 
geon. His oldest brother. Dr. William 
B. Hutchinson, is one of Seattle’s lead- 
ing chest and abdominal surgeons. 
Midclle brother John is a full profes- 
sor of physical education at Columl)ia 
University. Both of Fred’s older 
brothers had u brief fling at profes- 
sional basel)all and they decided, even 
when Fred was tiny, that he would 
be the best athlete in the Hutchinson 
family. 

Together they would stand Fred up 
against a garage door and fire tennis 
balls at liim, taught liim how to liit 
left-handed with a broomstick. They 
worked on him by ilie liour, coached 
him incessantly and. by his freshman 
year at Franklin High School, when he 
first re[>orted to Pop Reed, he had the 
couli)iin'd 
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FRED HUTCHINSON 

coiiiiiiiii-d 

poist* of a veteran. In his sophomore 
year. Hutch turne<l to pitchinR. Im- 
mensely strong as a youngster, Fred 
could almost lose a baseball in his huge 
hand, yet he never liecame an over- 
powering pitcher. His chief weapons 
were amazing contr(»l, a natural sinker, 
a short, choppy curve and a thorough- 
ly domesticated change-of-pace. Tho.se 
were his weapons, plus fine baseball in- 
stinct and a consuming desire to win. 

Pop Reed, an acutely j)erceptivp 
man, who now lives in semireliremenl 
in Long Beach, ('alif., still keeps in 
close touch with profe.'-sional baseball. 
Says Ree<l: “If baseball wasn’t a com- 
petitive spt>rt — if it was just some- 
thing you ilid for exercise— I don’t 
think Fred would be interested in it. 
Looking back on it. I think he may 
very well be the greatest competitor 
baseball lias ever produced.’’ 

In three years as a schoolboy pitcher, 
Hutchinson wi>n dO games, lost only 
two. yet major league scouts, almost 
to a man, shied away from his mediocre 
fast liall anti wrinkly curve. The Seat- 
tle Ralnievft, newly renovated under 
wealthy brewer Emil Sick, signed 
Hutchinson for $'2,5(J0 and 20' j of any 
sales price that might result with a big 
league club. 

It developed into one of baseball’s 
mn.st celebrated deals. As an 18-year- 
old in 19d8. Hutch won 2.5 games for 
Seattle. Ball parks were jammed with 
fan.s, curious to watch this calm, dead- 
faced youngster deftly handle the 
league's liest hitters with his uncanny 
control. The inevitable clubhou.sp law- 
yers, attuned to the hig crowds, urged 
Hutch to demand an increase over his 
$250-a-monlh salary. But Fred's fath- 
er, the distinguished, goateed Dr. 
Hutchin.son, g<»t wind of the move. 
“By the Lord, you're a Hutchinson!” 
he thundered. "You made a bargain 
and you’ll stick to it— or you can pack 
up and move out right now." Hutch 
stuck with the liargain, and when the 
.season was over he was named the 
league’s Most t'aluahle Player by the 
St. Louis .S’porfbiy .Vor.'*. 

That winter Hutch was sold to 
Detroit in a deal worth .$100,000 to the 
Rainiers ($20,000 to Hutch'. Hutch's 
entry into the major leagues was no 
instant success. 

Big league hitters gleefully ham- 
mered his limited pitching stuff. A\- 
most instantly, he was bran<led a 
“$100,00(1 lemon." Indeed, Hutch 
spent two more seasons in the minors, 
at Toletio, then Buffalo (where he won 


26 games in 1941/, with only brief 
periods at Detroit before entering the 
N'avy for a four-year term in 1941. It 
was only in the postwar baseball years 
that he became estalilished as a big 
league pitcher. He became a steady 
winner, but worked in the elegant 
shadow of such Detroit greats as Hal 
N’ewhou.ser and Dizzy Trout. But 
Hutch’s intense combativeness ami 
accomplished pinch hitting made him 
a favorite among Detroit fans. His 
displays of temper became legerulary 
in the .-\merican League. “1 always 
know how Hutch did when we follow 
Detroit into a town,” cra<‘ked Yankee 
Catcher Yogi Berra. "If we got .stools 


in the <lre-s.sing room. I know he won. 
If we got kindling, he lost.” 

His clashes with umpires were fre- 
(|uent. Once, after lie was tossed out 
of a game by I'mpire Bill McKinley, 
reporters sought him out in the Briggs 
Stadium dressing room. “You can say 
for me.” Hutch growled, “that they 
shot the wrong McKinley.” His man- 
ager for several years was Steve O’N’oill, 
a man he still worships, and from 
whom, one gathers, he learned the vir- 
tue of patience with young players. 
"If I needed one game on which my 
whole season was ba.sed.” O'N’eill used 
to say. “if my career depended on that 
single victory, I'd pick Hutch to pitch 
it for me.” 

Detroit players elected Hutchinson 
player representative in 1947; a year 
later he became the American League 
representative, a post he held until 
midseason of 19.52, when Walter (). 
(Spike) Briggs, the Detroit president, 
picked him out of the ranks to succeed 
Red Rolfe as manager. In 2 ' ;> years as 
boss of the Tigers he moved the club 
from last to sixth to a .single game out 


of first division. Then, in a typically 
stubborn Hutchinson gesture, he quit 
his $40.(HiO-a-year job. Long aware that 
In- wasn’t iieing consulted on player 
deals or inner council planning. Hutch- 
inson demanded a two-year contract. 

.•\ few ilays later, after a meeting of 
the Detroit lumrd of directors, Briggs 
telephoned Hutchinson at his home. 
"It’s a club policy,” he said. “Due year 
is all we can do.” 

“Then I'm turning it down,” Hutch 
replied. 

.\t le.ss than half his Detroit .salary, 
Hutchinson went back to Seattle, 
where he .signed a three-year contract 
to manage Emil Sick’s Rainiers. His 


old high .school teammate and close 
friend, Dewey Soriano, by now was 
general manager of the Rainiers. To- 
gether they ripped apart a fifth-place 
roster, made 67 separate player deals 
and turned out a winner. Without a 
regular .'.lOO hitter or a 2t»-Rame win- 
ning pitcher. Hutchinson juggled his 
lineup almost daily (he used eight 
second basemen during the season) 
and finished in front of second-place 
San Diego by three games. Pacific 
Coast League baseball writers elected 
him Manager of the Year. 

One of Hutch's spot-winners on the 
Rainiers. Old Pro Larry .Jansen, paid 
his manager a pitcher’s definitive base- 
ball tribute: “I never saw a better man 
with pitchers. Hutch saved half a 
dozen games by moving his pitchers at 
the right time. He was almost p-sychic.” 

Frank Lane, meanwhile, had taken 
over as general manager of the Cardi- 
nals, who had steadily declined from 
third to sixth to seventh in three years 
of (lussie Busch’s ownership. “I knew 
we were going to have, to build wdth 
ciniliitufd on piuje 50 
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or your monoy back. 
The kit’s yours 
either way. Complete 
details in each Kit. 


ANNOUNCING THE ALL- NEW 


Eversharp-Schick 
Injector Razor 


The most functionally perfect 
shaving Instrument ever designed 
. • .so precisely engineered 
lt*s guaranteed for llfet* 

Now, a razor that embodies every modern principle of 
shaving comfort. The only razor that lets you enjoy the ease 
of light-touch shaving ... no matter how tough your beard. 
You shave close and clean, but you shave your whiskers 
not your face. Compare these advanced shaving features 
with the razor you're now using: t. Safe, automatic blade 
changing. Your fingers never touch the blade. 2. Blades 


automatically lock in precise cutting position. Nothing to 
turn, twist or adjust. 3. Scientifically measured blade angle. 
Skims whiskers closer, cleaner. 4. Horizontal, whisker-grip 
guide bar. Pops-up stubble even in tough-to-get-at spots. 
8. Super-rigid shaving head. Formed to fit the contour of 
your face. 6. Srooved handle won't slip when moist. 7. Your 
choice of two handsome models. The new Long Handle or 
the new Classic Handle. *We ffoafanlee that if your Eversharp- 
Schick tn/ector Razor ever falls to function satisfactorily, as long as you 
live, we will repair or replace it with a new razor, without charge. Just 
send it to: Eversharp. inc.. 979 Connecticut Avenue, Bridgeport. Conn. 

Complete kit with razor, 12 seal- 
pel-sharp blades, travel case Just | ■ 
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HUODLEO IN COCKPIT OF ROLLS-ROYCE-POWERED "MISS THRIFTWAV,'* SILL MUNCEY SURGES TO GOLD CUP WIN IN WASHINGTON 


ONE FOR 
THE ROLLS 

An alltime great among drivers reads into 
‘Miss Thriftwai/s’ triumph a victory 
for solid power over ‘souped-up, hot rod engines’ 


T " MOST of llu* people who saw Wil- 
lard Kho<li‘s's boat Thrifiiroi/ 

(ahore) successfully defend lier lille in 
the Gold Cup at Seattle, the victory 
was one more score for Seattle in the 
bitter hydroplane rivalry witli Detroit. 
But for me Thri/tiruy’sf record- 

setting performance was more a token 
of \ictory in my long .struggle to prove 
that the Rolls-Royce engine is .su- 
perior to the Allison as a power plant 
for today’s incredibly fa.st unlimited 
speedboats. 

The late Stan Sayres and I were the 
first to put a Rolls-Royce in a hydro 
when we tried one in the old Sh-Mo- 
Sliint V' (SI, Aug. 12). We won the 
19.")4 Gold Cup with it. But even after 
that a lot of people still argued for the 
Allisons. And I'll admit tlie argu- 
ments looked awfully strong three 


by LOU FAGEOL 


weeks ago when Bill Boeing's Aljison- 
powered .UiV« ir«/>f)o heat four Rolls- 
Royce boats at Lake Tahoe. As far as 
I’m concerned, however. .Wisk T/«riY(- 
M'a?/'s triumph in this last Gold Cup 
was the solid clincher for the Rolls. 

Before the Gold Cup began I put 
my money on two Rolls boats. One was 
Thri/tiray, driven by the daring l>ut 
intelligent Bill Muncey. The other was 
Hairaii Kai III, operated by the old 
Sayres Sfo-.l/o crew and driven by 
Jack Hegas. The Allison boats I was 
betting against were W. T. (Bill) Wag- 
goner’s two splemlid hydros Shatitij J 
an<l Miirerirk. As it turned out. the race 
was a clear lest between the two types 
of engines. 

By the running of the final heat, 
Thri/tiraij's point advantage was al- 
most unassailable. She went into the 


final heat with 800 points, against TOO 
for Shauly ! . But, in addition, she had 
only to finish within two minutes of 
Shtivtn I to gain 400 bonus points for 
lastest total elapsed lime. 

As the finalists bore down on the 
starter’s clock, llauaii Kai (its engine 
replaced and out to make a show) led 
the pack with a tremendous burst of 
acceleration. Close behind were d/nr- 
erirk, lircalhlcKH II and dah- 1'. Mun- 
cey brought Thriftivny up from the 
outside— a perfect tactical po.sition, 
beyond t he dangerous spray t hat could 
wash him out of almost certain victory. 

In an instant, the race was all l)ut 
over. C olonel Russ Schleeh, the coura- 
geous, course-wise driver of Shanly /. 
made a fatal error in coming up on 
the inside. Kai, Marerirk, firealhJetts, 
(tali' and Tlirifhaty forced Schleeh to 
turn inside the Xo. .‘3 buoy to avoid a 
crash. According to Gold Cup rules, 
the colonel had to circle the buoy be- 
fore giving lonely chase from far be- 
hind. .\nd Vilh that, his only chance 
of victory — a record-breaking heat 
for 401) bonus points— bad vanished. 

At this point. Muncey could have 
finished last and won. However, he al- 
lowed himself to become involved in a 
personal duel with Driver Roy Duhy of 
dale r for third place. His early lap 
times of 102 10:3 miles per hour were 
very much faster than he needed. They 
were, in fact, fast enough to cau.se dis- 
astrous engine failure. 

Hawaii Kai, almost contemptuous 
in its lost cause, set a blazing pace as 
the front runner for nine laps, then 
dropped out. This wa.s the near tragedy 
of the day. With a ruptured gas tank 
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anfl fuel spilling throughout the boat, 
Uegiis kept up his torrid pace until 
engine failure mercifully took him out 
of the race. Some half-million spec- 
tators were unaware That Jack Kegas 
was riding a time homh. He alone 
must explain why lie did it. 

Muncey hroughl Miss Thriftii-mj 
lu»me in second place, with a heat 
speed of 5)8.137, a short distance hack 
of Miiirrirk'. l)ut well ahead of Sli(iii~ 
hi /, which gamely fought from 
se\eiuli to third under the tieter- 
mined foot of Colonel Rus.s Schleeh. 
Sfinrt f/rc«;7 'the former Tniip‘> 
17/' finished a poor fourth, followed 
l>v liriiilhh'Hs II. and far hack was 
CMr V. 

Speed, ever-increasingspee(|.marke<l 
t!ie nOth Gold Cup run over the three- 
mile j'ourse. Miss Thrifhraij set a new 
mark for the 5)t)-mile run of 101.975) 
miles per hour. Mira Slovak, the steady 
hut opportunistic driver of Bill Boe- 
liiig’s Miss traveled the faste.st 

lap in all heats at 113.804, with 
Hoiraii Kni only a few boat-lengths 
behind, with 1 13.085). The newly raised 
<iualifying liine of 95 miles per hour 
proved no barrier to the 15 boats. Misfs 
W'olion, Maverick and Hawaii Kui all 
ijualified over 1 10 miles per hour. Mar- 
crick at 117.054. 

By a jioslrace Gold Cup ruling last 
week, hydroplane officials ruled out 
complete engine changes in one-day 
race.s. This is an obvious move in the 
right direction, to prevent aflluent 
owners from beating down their op- 
position with spare engines, spare 
parts and uitUmited resources. The 
ruling strengthens my belief that the 


Rolls-Royce engine, with its superior 
staying power, will replace the souped- 
up Allisons now in u.se. The rul- 
ing clearly is a return to the original 
Gold Cup concept, that boat and 
engine must go the full 5U) miles. It 
is a constructive move against 
merely bidting “hot rod” engines to- 
gether for the purpose of winning a 
single heat. 

Miss Tliriftwaii won her Gold Cup 
with the .same Rolls-Royce engine that 
went 90 miles at Lake Tahoe only three 
weeks before. Both Maverick and 
Shaiihi I, to lake opposite examples, 
underwent complete engine changes 
before the final Gobi (Tip heat. So did 
several other .\llison-powered contend- 
ers. The “liot” fu(‘ls u.sed in these en- 
gines. in\i>lving mixture.^ <tf nitro- 
methane and alcohol, result in a <lread- 
ful and expensive engine attrition, not 
to mention the danger of a tragic lire 
or explosion. I can foresee a time, not 
distant, when the drivers themselves 
will force on conservative owners a 
change to the Rolls-Royce engine. Bill 
Boeing, in spite of his victory at Tahoe, 
plans to replace his .'Vllisons with Rolls- 
Royces in the near future. .\nd it cer- 
tainly is no secret that Russ S<-hleeh 
and Bill Stead, Waggoner’s two driv- 
ers. Iiave pul liim on notice that if he 
wants to win future races, he will have 
to put more power under their feet. 
As yet Waggoner hasn’t shown any 
signs of wanting to change engines. 
But his only alternative is to dream 
up another way of getting more pow- 
er out of the Allison engine. If he man- 
ages to do that, he will have solved 
quite a problem. end 


GOLD CUP RESULTS 


Boat 


Hem# City 


Avarago Total 
Spaad Points 


MISS THRIFTWAY 
SHANTY I 
MAVERICK 
BREATHUESS II 
SHORT CIRCUIT 
GALE V 


SEAT TLE 

SEATTLE 

SEATTLE 

LAKE TAHOE 

DETROIT 

DETROIT 


BILL MUNCEY 
RUSS SCHLEEH 
BILL STEAD 
JAY MURPHY 
CHUCK THOMPSON 

BILL CANTRELL 
LEE SCHOCNITH 
ROY OUBY 


b2;09.& 101.979 

SS:38.6 97.679 

68:34.6 92.563 

69:13.3 91.334 

69:44.1 90.846 

60:64.1 89.194 


1.500 

935 

869 

653 

639 


DID NOT FINISH: Hawaii Kal 111,400; MIB* Wahoo. 400; MlBS U.S. I. 362: Such Crust III, 338: 
MIBB Rochot, 325: MIbb dardahl, 336; Thriftway Too, Gala VI. MIbb Saatlla, no points. 


New Gold Cup Records 

LAP <3 miles): Miss Wahoo, Mira Slovak driver, heat 1A, fourth lap. 113.804 mph. 
HEAT (30 miles): Hawaii Kal III. Jack Regas driver, heat 1C. 109.833 mph. 

RACE (90 miles): Miss Thriftway, Bill Muncey driver. 101.970 mph. 


A bullet ■fot' 


he 


Th<- lliii'k«rl Caci) 
gcii.-ral g..l -Ir.ivly 
til liis feel. Hcliiiid 
hill), in till- (lark- 
lie-. >t(i(ni an ugly 
Iwkiirop of a hun- 
dred Mailian out- 
lans. At his feet, a 
woman stirred a 
small fire. 

('onfronting him, 
the tattered young 
inuii in iilaekface 
disgul.se saw the fire gleam on hU while silk 
shirt and pearl handled pistol and knew 
this was tlie imirdcroiis chieftain. Charle- 
magne Masena IVralte. Tlie man he'd come 
lor, through a jungle and a 12(K)-man en- 
campment. pu't -ix hostile outposts, risking 
deteelioii and eerlain rleath. 

Charlemagne s<piiiucd across the fire. 
"W ho is if/" lie challenged in Creole. 

'I'liere was no alternati\e; Marine Ser- 
geant llermun Ilaniiekeii dro|))K‘(l his dis- 
guiM‘. drew an anlomatie. and fired. 

Tlie night exploded into giinflanie, most 
of it from Ilaniieken's sceonii-in-eonim,'in(l, 
.Marine (iorporal Hutton, and Ids liaiKllnl 
of (ii-giii-ed Haitian gendarmes. Hut the 
siiot that killed Cliarleinagne was tlie one 
whicli wiiiild finally end (^eo terror and 
bring ]ieace to Haiti. 

Sergeant Hannekeii is retired now — as 
Brigadier (General Haniicken, I SMC. with 
a Silver Star for Ciiadalcanul. a Legion of 
Merit for IVleliu. a Broiv/e Star for Cajic 
tiloiieester. u Cold Star, and a Naw Cross. 
And. for hi' ineredihle exfiedition against 
Churleiiiagne. .Novemlx-r 1, 1919. the Me'lal 
(d' Honor. 

The Herman il.innekeiis are a rare hreed. 
it is true, ^et in all Americans there is 

niui'h of til) and eharueter wliieli 

they possess ill such iiniisnut uhinidaiu'c. 
Richer than gohl. greater, even, than our 
material resources, it i.s the liciufi wealth 
Ix'liiml one of tlie world's soundot in- 
vestment' I idled .8tat«-s Savings Boiid.s. 
It Ikh'Ls mir eouiilry s guarantee: safety of 
priiicijiul up to any amount and an a'sured 
rale of return. For real sceurily, buy lloiids! 
!Noh Saiiiit:' Hoiiil' are Itelter ihuii 
evi-r! hierv Series K bond (lurrliascd 
since Fehriiar) 1. ly.iT, pays in- 

leri‘-«t when tn-ld to iiunirili. Il earns 
higher iiUeresi in tlie I'arb \ears than 
eier U-fore, and iiiatuirs in only K \ears 
and 11 niontlis, ||<dd your utd F Bonds, 
loo. The) earn more as they- gel idder. 



SAKK AS \MHI(I(.\...U. S. SAVl.No.s KO.MIS 
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A SEA 
OF 

BEAUTY 

by HORACE SUTTON 
Photographs by JERRY COOKE 


A Tl\y .ST.!. Duino is ont* of les.ser known 
but no lest rewarding small resort towns 
along Adriatic's curving northern shoreline. 


Marked by many natioyis, the Adrintic 
offers everything from peace to Putnik 


I T MIGHT WELL BE that the department stores back home 
were already loading their windows with back-to-school 
clothes, but to any American abroad in the dossier reaches 
of the Adriatic, a sea that provides a balm to Communists 
and capitalists alike, it was clear last week that the sea- 
son was Just reaching its heady heighu If, in the small 
resorts from Rimini (capitalistic), clear around the hairpin 
curve of the Adriatic to Dubrovnik (Communist), there 
was a traveler (fellow' or pleasure) who countenanced a 
thought about turning at last for home, nobody was men- 
tioning it with much enthusiasm. 

In Venice, at the head of the historic sea, looking down 
the long w'atery alley bordered by eastern Italy, Dalmatian 
Yugoslavia and the forbidden half acre of Albania, the 
bars bubbled like Babel, the beach bristled with the haul 
monde like some Maxwellian salon that Elsa suddenly un- 
roofed, and each arriving gondola fetched another astral 
body to help illuminate the annual film festival of Venice, 
soon to begin. 

While Venice creaked under the tread of the tourists 
down from Germany with their knapsacks, over from 
France in their khaki shorts, across from Britain in their 
blue blazers, the international set was sequestered out on 
the Lido, a sequined sand bar some 15 minutes by speed- 
boat from the ancient quays dow’ntown. By all odds one 
of Europe’s most elegant watering places, the Lido is a 
narrow shoal some five miles long and a mile wide. About 
half of the island is beach, a vast fiatland of sand any- 
where from a hundred to 300 yards wide, planted W’ith 
over a thousand cabanas. 

High society’s hive is the Excelsior Lido, a Moorish 
extravaganza built in 1908, many times modernized and 
operated now with crisp efficiency and exquisite service by 
the Compagnia Italiano dei Grandi Alberghi, an as.socia- 
tion that also owns the Excelsiors in Rome and Naples, the 
Royal Danieli and the Gritti Palace in Venice, among a 
long list of other Italian inns. The Excelsior offers 400 
lexi continued on page 4S 


DVBKOVMK’S MASStVE WALLS, mellowed by centuries, 
are today a theatrical backdrop for a jewel-like beach, enclose a 
city which has survived almost unchanged from medieval times. 
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OS VESICE 1.11)0 Counless Marina 
Vnipi LulinK ihal, d<trk yUtnufKi rhals 
with Barbara Huttonand Baron Gott- 
fried von Cramm. Group also inrhides 
ifnm left) Marquis Boro Roi, Duke 
di Vorrlura, M. Luling-Buscheti and 
ihark lo eamcrai Dancer Serge Lifar. 


(iOLF OS Ut)0 is played on a nine- 
hole course parallel with water’s edge. 
On three holes, players shoot across 
the canal inlet from I^agoon of Venice. 
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rooms, alt with bath, and guests pay about $15 a day, with 
multicourso Italian meals included. 

The Lido, which gave the world the word lido, meaning 
beach, and first introduced beach pajamas lat a fashion 
show in 1925). also claims the origin of the film festival, 
a celluloid clambake said to have been begun by one Count 
Volpi. Mussolini’s minister of finance, in 1934. Venice had 
sponsored art shows since the ’90s. but Volpi 'and Venice) 
claim to have been the first to consider films as an art form. 
After all, it was a daring, pioneering idea, considering that 
the artful era of Jayne Mansfield and Tab Hunter was still 
more than 20 years away. .At any rate, the annual festival, 
which is held in a theater on the Lido that is dark for the 
rest of the year, brought such glamorous beachcombers 
as Dietrich, Doug Fairbanks I and Mary Pickford. 'Fhe 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor were 
here during part of their 1937 honey- 
moon. and once the war was over and 
the film festival on again in full force, 
the Lido ran a Hollywood gamut that 
stretched from Ameche to Zanuck. 

A much (luieter edition of a seaside 
spa, the Grand Hotel des Bains, under 
the same management, is in business 
just down the beach, catering mostly 
to vacationing Italian families. An 
avenue of lavender-hued hrillanlcHi 
leads to the sea, and there are moBconf, 
or rowboats with pontoons, in which 
the a<lventurous can row out to the 
Todaro, a floating fish restaurant that 
anchors off the hotel’s beach. Antique 
victorias pulled by straw-hatted horses 
take Lido lollers on exploring tours of 
the tiny island village, a settlement of 
shade trees, flower boxes and small 
cafes. And tucked away between the 
villas are Irattorian where dinner is a 
dollar and the roof is an awning of 
honeysuckle and wisteria. In the afternoon, lovers woo on 
the benches under the acacias in the Excelsior’s gardens. 
Sportsmen play golf at the Venice Golf Club built on top 
of the Alberoni Fortress, a bastion for the defense of Ven- 
ice. first constructed in 1648. Luncheon is served in the 
powder magazine in the scented shadow of a trellis where 
grapevines grow. The first tee adjoins a fortress lookout 
post and the view stretches out to Malamucco harbor. 

Across the top of the Adriatic there is a good beach at 
the Lido di lesolo, popular with the Swedes and the Swiss: 
and another at Grado, a favorite with the Swiss and the 
Germans and also with the .Austrians, whose waterworks it 
once was. lesolo is 20 miles eastward of Venice and its white 
beach dips so gently into the sea that there is a good 100 
yards for shallow bathing. Grado, tucked up in the corner, 
two hours by boat from Trieste, sits in the sea on a long arm 
that reaches out from Cervignano. A mere 75 miles from 
the Austrian frontier. Grado does business in a variety of 
language.s, but its shopkeepers advertise on the sails of boats 
moored offshore with nautical signs that say, "AUettfur den 


OS KlMISl'S liE.K'lI a watery swing adds an extra 
fillip to swimming joy.s. Here Italy's middle class comes 
in droves to crowd the hotels, cottages anti peuKiimi. 


Strand.” The strange mixtures of visiting clientele and 
changing nationality have produced such triple-tongued 
gems as the Hotel des Bains e Zip.scr. 

While a few Americans explore resorts like Grado, a 
room with private hath in the Grand Hotel Esplanade 
would come to about $6.25 a day, all meals included, about 
$5 without bath. An establishment of some 40 rooms, the 
Grand bestrides the sand bar between the Adriatic and a 
lagoon. Meals are served on the open terrace looking out 
to the sea. .And on the islands in the lagoon there are 
thalched-roof huts of fishermen who venture forth with 
the dark to coax calainnri and hrnmhi from the blue basins 
of the .Adriatic. 

From here to Trieste and beyond into Yugoslavia, the 
shoreline is dotted with tiny spas to he explored by yacht 
or by car. Duino, first of them in the narrow neck that was 
the Free Territory of Trieste, has just two hotels which, 
together, have room for 40. One is the Cavaluccio Marino, 
or Hotel of the Small Seahorses; the 
other is called the Dama Bianca, the 
Hotel of the White Lady, l)ecause it 
refers to an involved legend about a 
haunted castle that lies in crumpled 
white splendor on the hilltop. 

Sistiana is owned by the Prince 
Torre e Tasso, and during the occupa- 
tion of Trieste, the British command- 
ing general lived in the prince’s castle 
and .American forces occupied the Far- 
co Hotel by the sea. Under the sheer 
rock cliffs that ri.se above the bay, 
campers pitch their tents now. Great 
horse chestnut trees sit at the very edge 
of the water like green umbrellas wait- 
ing to shade a bather. Cafe tables are 
^cool under the pines. Sailboats dawdle 
under the indolent breeze, dahlias grow 
to giant size in the yellow sun, cacti 
are green stoics in earthenware jugs 
steeping in the heat, and out in the 
water there are kayak paddlers to tick- 
le the surface of the Adriatic, and the 
churning boats that come twice a day from Trieste. 

Having been embroiled in a lengthy argument as to 
whether they would live henceforth under Italian rule or 
Yugoslavian, the people of Trieste, after nine years of 
Allied occupation, give every indication that what they 
would like to be is American. "Americans were here so 
long,” a Trieste citizen explained to me. “now when people 
get married we tie things to the back of the car.” 

Not only that. Trieste youths wear bright-colored shirts 
that would ordinarily horrify a European. They chew gum 
and stroll about in T-shirts and blue jeans known there as 
ralzoni ntta eowbny, or cowboy pants. Barbershops give 
crew-cuts, and there are four baseball teams in town — the 
Giants, the Wolves, the Piraty and the CUS (for Cicolo 
Universita Studente). 

Trie.ste is hardly a pleasure city, since its harbor has long 
been the gateway for goods shuttling between India, the 
Orient and Central Europe. With the departure of the 
troops several good hotels have once more become avail- 
able, among them the Excelsior, the de Ville, the new Jolly 
and the impeccable Grand. Prices everywhere are at least 
10',' less than in Venice, and dinner on the terrace of the 
Grand facing the marina, complete with lip and bottle of 
wine, comes to an even $2. 

coiitinuid 



A msTlNCt ISHKI) SWIMMKK. Duke of 
Windsor seeks out his cabana at the Lido. 
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After R each evening the traffic is shut off on the Viale 
Venti Selten\bre, and with the cafes on either side of the 
street it becomes one long, tree-shaded coffeehouse tliat 
stretches for two kilometers and ends, somewhat inelegant- 
ly. at a beer factory. 

Trieste grew first along the sides of San Giusto Hill, the 
top of which later became a fortress against the Turks. It 
was a part of the Venetian Republic when Napoleon tor- 
pedoed that nautical nation. Trieste was awarded to Aus- 
tria, which lost it in 1918 to the Italians. The Germans 
occupied it from 194:1 until 1945, when it lived for 40 days 
under Tito. Six thousand five hundred U.S. and British 
troops maintained it as the Free Territory of Trieste, there- 
after. and in October 1954 it returned at last to Italy. 
With the Turks now quiet, the Germans vanquished, the 
Austrians docile and nobody except the Yugoslavs ag- 
grieved, the Trie.ste citizens, who speak both Italian and a 
brand of Venetian dialect, have turned the fortress into 
a park. They course up the San Giu.sto Hill to have coffee 
in the coffeehouse of the Bastone Rotundo and to dance 
in the elegance of the Bastone Fiorito. 'I'en thousand strong 
they storm the ba.stion to hear opera sung on the ancient 
ramparts. 

Twice a week the boat comes over from Venice. Three 
times a week it invades Yugo.slav waters, arriving at Pula 
in three hours and at Rijeka in six. Once a week it goes on 
to Split and Dubrovnik. Y ugoslavia begins on the opposite 
side of the Trieste bulge, an enclave shouldered by the .sea 
and the border, five miles wide at its widest and in the 
north squeezed into a scant 200-yard passageway that links 
it with the re.st of Italy. 

T ito's touristland. once the only Communist country 
on western view, is a collection of magnificent, rugged 
scenes, ragtag resorts, 8' ', lips, $4-a-day vacations, large 
western-style dance bands that play pretty good jazz and 
a western-style pop called .Jugo-Kokta, a beverage invente{l 
in paradise and bottled by the state soda works. 

A traveler in Titoland is known as a putiiik, which is 
also the name given to travel agencies all over Yugoslavia. 
A visa is still needed to enter, but these are obtainable at 
Yugoslav consulates after paying $1 and filling out a ques- 
tionnaire, called an tipiltiik. From there on one becomes a 
pulnik and the Putniks take over. 

Yugosla\ia’s coastline, from Trieste down to the edge of 
Albania, a skinny satellite known in the local tongue as 
Shqiperija. is advertised by Putnik as the Coast of 1.000 
Islands. There being no natural ports on the west shore 
from Venice to Brindisi with the exception, perhaps, of 
Ancona, the Coast of 1,000 Islands has long been bandied 
about between such authorities as Venice. Croatia. Hun- 
gary and Napoleon. Under Napoleonic dictates the .shore 
pas.sed to Austria and stayed that way for a century. There 
was a scramble for a reasses.sment of ownership again in the 
first World War with claims from Italy and strident inde- 
pendent voices from Serbians whose aim was to liberate 
and unite “our beloved brothers, the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes.” In the end. what wa.s Austrian pa.s.sed to Italy for 
the period between the two world wars, and the Serbian 
aim, voiced in 1914, won out with the final peace after 
World War II. 

Names that had been Austrian and then Italian were 
changed to fit the new nationalism. Unfortunately, Slo- 
venian suffers from a queer economy of vowels, and western 


tourists have been somewhat confounded to be directed 
from Trst iTrieste) to the island of Krk or the village of 
Knin, which lies on the south bank of the Krka, not veiy 
far from Drvar. The sea.side place the Italians remember is 
Abhazia has become Opatija, the hot spot which history 
will recall as Fiume is now Rijeka, Spalato is Split, and far 
to the south, that storied medieval stronghold, Ragusa, 
flourishes under the name of Dubrovnik. 

The Yugoslavs did not change the name of Italy's best 
resort, the islands of Brioni, when this subtropical archi- 
pelago, with the rest of the east Adriatic coastline, passed 
to Tito’s control after World War II. A prewar Baedeker 
listed five hotels on Brioni with 870 rooms, 20 of them with 
private bath, and available in that era at anywhere from 
.$2. .50 to $7 a day. meals included. From May to November 
there was bathing on a sandy beach .seven minutes from the 
hotel, golf on an IS-hoie course, six tennis courts, two polo 
fields and 100 bicycles to rent for excursions amid the palm 
and bamboo groves. Today, the existence of the.se prewar 
amenities is neither confirmed nor denied by Putnik. One 
thing is sure, putnikx are prohibited. Brioni has been adopt- 
ed, beach, bicycles and bamboo groves, as the private do- 
main of -J. Broz Tito. 

What is left for the tourist an<l the traveling TitoLst are 
the coastal re.sorts of the Istrian peninsula, that arrowhead 
growing between Trieste and Rijeka. Portoroz :alias Por- 
lorosei is adverti.sed as “the gem of Slovene Istria." but I 
fear that it is no gem, nor its Palace Hotel a palace. There 
is a garden of cedar trees and a terrace l)y the sea, and 
there are schooners to hire for trips down the coast, and 
motorboats that make regular excursions to Koper, nine 
miles away, which may be remembered as Capo d’Istria. 

Nostalgic Austrians, a few Scandinavians ami a smatter- 
ing of English come to Porec down the coast, where the 
Riviera Hotel offers 7R rooms, 12 of them with private 
bath, at $4 a day with full board. 'I'here is an outdoor cafe 
shaped by palms, where you can pause and refresh with a 
Jugo-Kokta. The ruins of a Roman temple of .Juinter look to 
the bay, there is a small beach behind the Riviera, where 
the landlocked Austrians find the sea, and out in the harbor 
is the unpeopled island of St. Nicholas, where the Riviera 
runs two annexes with room for 80 visitors who like the 
simple life. 

It is somewhat startling to come at last to Opatija and 
find Jaguars and Mercedes-Benzes pulled up in front of the 
hotels. In the hotel dining rooms tail-coated waiters pop 
open bottles of Traminec I'l'raminer) and Rizling i Riesling), 
all home-grown. The Yugoslavs make their own bottled 
water, too, known as Tri Srea, or Three Hearts, but it is no 
more palatable than it is pronounceable, and I would advise 
the vulnerable to bring their own from Italy or brush their 
teeth with Rizling. 

Here, on the Kvarner Riviera, Kvarner shrimps, or 
skampi, are the speciality, as well as oysters, mussels, lob- 
sters and Adriatic eels. After dinner, the huge terrace of the 
Kvarner Hotel fills witli a melan.,^e of Swedes, Belgians, 
Germansand Austrians, who sipsweet Yugoslav maras.-hino 
with a glass of soda on the side, local Benedictine made 
without the help of a monk, and slinn-ira. a high explosive 
distilled from plums. An American-style dance band plays 
All of Me and liye liye Hiihn in the Glenn Miller style, 
while the conglomerate cuufrfrie pushes about on the 
crowded floor. Towanl the sea are the tiglits of Rijeka, nee 
Fiume. which Gabriele d’.Vnnunzio captured for Italy in an 
outburst of patriotic outrage in 1921. I Cun’l (iire You 
Anylhimj Bill Lore wail the Yugoslav saxophones playing 
American jazz so the Germans can shuffle, and out on the 
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sea the niKhl Hshermen, dazzling the mackerel, make a 
highway of lights across the black Adriatic. 

In the morning, coffee is served with blobs of whipped 
cream, a holdover from the Austrians. The artificial beach, 
screened from the sea’s sharks by a steel net, fills quickly. 
Umbrellas bloom on the shelves of sand built above the 
boulders. Some hotels offer baths with warmed .sea water. 
Ten kilometers down the road. pa.st Tito’s Villa Istranka, 
which he can use if a Brionic boredom sets in. is the long, 
curving rock beach of Medveja. Cars and tents are pulled 
up by the strand and bathers change behind the doubtful 
privacy of hanging fish nets. Beer-barreled Teutons float in 
the water, ladies under parasols sit offshore in rowboats, the 
steamboat to Rijeka puffs black smoke on the horizon, 
passing the wide-prow, sloped-masted sailing freighter that 
plies the Istrian trade. 

But the real gem of the Yugoslav Adriatic is not in Istria 


.1 COVE AT (tFATUA, one of Yugo.slavia's .swankier resorts, 
offers fortunate bathers choice of skin-diving among rocks, 
kayak-puddling or just plain swimming in the tran-slucent sen. 


at all, but in Dalmatia, far to the south. It is Dubrovnik, 
the ancient, walled city by the sea that lived for 1,000 
years as an independent republic, guaranteeing civil rights 
in the Kith century, abolishing slavery in the 1.5th century, 
building public schools and turning out astronomers, doc- 
tors and writers whose plays are .still given, often on the 
very castle walls on which their scenes were laid long ago. 
In the l.‘)00s its ship.s were a hundred .score, ranging far 
from the Adriatic up into the North Sea. carrying textiles, 
bells and cannon, and locks made by those Ragusans who 
stayed home. 

Aside from renaming Ragusa Dubrovn’k, the Yugoslavs 
have left the place untampered, and visitors who fly from 
Rome or take the 24-hour boat trip <lown from Venice still 
find a medieval city slopped in time. If orange blossoms 
now bloom in the moat once designed to keep out the 
Turks and the \’enetians, the Placa, the ancient shopping 
street, seems quite the same as it must have been in its 
salatl days, even though tlie local citizenry apologizes for 
the fact that it had to be rebuilt after the earthquake — in 
1.520. A Gothic arch frames esery plate-glass window and 
not a sign hangs outside. The state-owned stores sell Serbian 
cigarot boxes of inlaid cherrywood, filigree silver Jewelry 
and flutes edged with gingerbread trimmings; but their 
cigaret holders, long, slender, carved and colorful, will not 
take an American-sized cigaret. Europe’s oldest drugstore 
is still o})erated by the Franciscans who first opened it in 
K1I7, but the monk is now an employee of the new social 
democracy. 

The slate's hotels, especially the Argentina and the 
Imperial, are the best I have seen in Yugoslavia, and the 
Excelsior would he a delight anywhere. Diners in summer 
sit on a canopy-covered, oleander -decked terrace looking 
across the Adriatic to Eokrum Island, where Richard the 
Lionhearted, homeward bound from the Third Crusade, 
was supposed to have piled up his ship on the rocks. There 
is dancing in the garden at night, swimming in the sea by 
day, skin-diving for lobster across on Lokrum’s rocks, and 
for anyone who wants lunch on the beach, the Excelsior 
maintains a seaside restaurant. 

A i-t- summer long on the city’s 17 natural stages, the 
_ Belgrade Opera has been filling the open air with Boro- 
din. Mussorgsky, Verdi and Britten. Serbs, Croats and 
Macedonians have been exercising their folk dances and 
songs, and the dramatic presentations have included not 
only the works of the local talent, but those two popular 
performances, Kraljeric Danxki and San Ldnje \oci,other- 
wise known respectively as Hamlet and A M idifumnicr 
Xiglit’g Dream. 

Soon the midsummer dream would end in medieval 
Dubrovnik. The Austrians would retreat again, homeward 
bound from I’orec’ and I’ortoroz. Across the Adriatic it 
would end. too, along the Romagnese Riviera where the 
beach at Rimini stretches wide and fiat for 1.5 miles and 
strange oblong sails flapping on sand-anchored masts are 
the local umbrella. And the Romagnese would spend the 
winter waiting for the tourists and eating pappardelle, which 
is a macaroni pie with giblets, and big Comucrliio eels 
broiled with sage and laurel. Only in \’enice would the party 
go on from now until mid-September. Then the astral 
bodies, the titled bodies and the bodies that were merely 
tan would at last depart and the hotel would play out the 
season at rates 40'; reduced until the month wa.s done. 
Then the battalions of waiters, the red-shirted lifeguards 
and Ricardo Zucchi himself would pack it all in unti' the 
sun cc.nie up again on the Adriatic. end 
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THE BRITISH 
WALKER 
CUP TEAM 


Tom u'ovld think that there trould he 
eery little to be said for a compeiilioH 
go one-sided that in 15 malehes ojie team 
captured no less than H of them. This 
in brief is the history of the Walker Cnp, 
the biennial two-day meeting between 
the best .American and the best British 
amateurs. What is more, in recent years 
the matches hare seldom been close, the 
British team failing on each of the last 
four occasions to win more than three of 
the possible 12 points (four foursomes on 
the first day, eight singles on the second). 
And yet, instead of drooping into a mori- 
bund (i^ai'r, the Walker Cup has re- 
mained full of life and interest. How? 
Well, it is an international match and 
that always puls a wonderful keenness 
in the air. Beyond this, as anyone who 
attends the 16th Walker ('up match next 
week SO, 31) at the Minikahda 

Club in .M inneapolis will experience, the 
heries purveys a wonderful golfing fiaror. 
And beyond this, the British through all 
their frustrations hare nerer stopped 
hoping and trying. 

.Most .American fansare fairly wellac- 
quainted with Charley ('oe, the captain, 
and the 10 men selected for the 195? 
American team: Rex Baxter, .Arnold 
Blum, Joe ('ampbell, BUI Campbell, Bill 
Hyndman.CharleyKocsis. Billy Joe Pat- 
ton, Hillman Robbins, .Mason Rudolph 
and I)r. Frank Taylor. Since very few of 
the familiar British players are return- 
ing, Spouts ll.LVSinAXEU has prevailed 
on Bernard Darwin to introduce the 
players on whom the long-suffering Brit- 
ons are pinning the hopes for ti revival 
of their golfing prestige.— H.W.W. 


by BERNARD DARWIN 

W iiATKVKR befalls our British team 
at Minikahda next week, I think 
it left our shores generally approved by 
British golfers as the best we can do. 
It would be a very bold or a very ig- 
norant golfer who would seriously crit- 
icize the result of such infinite pains- 
taking on the part of the Selection 
Committee— the men who chose our 
squad. The miles they have traveled 
and the hours they have watched, the 
trouble they have taken to see any- 
one who might conceivably be good 
enough, fill me with admiration and, 
as a selector of an earlier generation, 
with shame. Moreover, they really 
have watched, and many a candidate 
may have found his opponent in a tour- 
nament far less alarming than the in- 
tense and fiery gaze of a selector im- 
perfectly concealed in the crowd. 

I emphasize this because I know 
that there is an impression among some 
Americans that players are chosen or 
rejected for our teams on foolish social 
grounds. In particular, a legend has 
grown up about one player, an old 
friend of mine, with whom I was a 
member in 1922 of the first British side 
that crossed the Atlantic. Some irre- 
sponsible chatterer wrote of this player 
that he wa.s cold-shouldered by the rest 
of the side and never played golf again. 
The fact is, he has remained a friend 
of all of us who went with him; he was 
the most popular man on the team and 
was cho.sen to play the following cup 
match. If I labor this point now it is 
because 1 do want it understood that 
the 19r)7 British team, intrinsically 
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good or bad, has boon chosen strictly 
on golfing merit, without fear or favor. 
If I add that it contains for the first 
time a member of an artisan lor work- 
ingman’s) club I hope I shall not be 
deemed snobbish in emphasising it. 

From the first the selection made it 
known that they would lay the accent 
on youth and this is a young side, 
younger, I fancy, than yours. In alpha- 
betical order, the players are: Michael 
Bonallack r22 years old), Alan Bussell 
(201. J. B. iJoe) Carr nr)}, F. W. G. 
Deighton (20), II. ReidJack (22), 1'. F. 
Scrutton (24), I). Sewell i27'), A. E. 
Shepper.soti (21*. Alan Thirlwell (28), 
Guy Wolstenholme i26). 

I will begin with the four in their 
20s— Joe Carr has for the last two years 
made a disappointingly swift e.xit from 
the championship which he won from 
Harvie Ward after a great match at 
Hoylake four years ago. I)oubtle.«.s 
Carr can hit the ball at times very 
crooked; doubtless also he has fits of 
putting with his No. 2 iron, an instru- 
ment not well adapted to the purpose; 
but Carr has something of greatness, 
great power and a great heart. I can 
hardly think that the possibility oi 
leaving him out was ever seriously 
considered. He is the kind of golfer 
with whon) it is always worth taking 
a risk. This remark applies and with 
greater force to Philip Scrutton, the 
next in age. Two years ago he took the 
illustrious Billy Joe I’atlon to the 25tb 
hole in the Walker Cup and in the 
Amateur Championship soon after- 
ward destroyed him to the tune of 7 
and 6. He has during the last few years 
had numerous succes.ses and has been 
the most brilliant amateur score play- 
er we pos.sess. Having ample time and 
means to pursue the game, he has done 
so with amazing assiduity. He has 
made various expeditions to .America 
in search of golf learning and after 
his first visit returned with a reformed 
swing which certainly served him well. 
At the .same time he has some of the 
defects of his (lualities and is a golf- 
er of moods and tenses, forever search- 
ing for some new, and to the common 
eye imperceptible, subtlety of method. 

The third of the over-20s and one of 
our three Scots is the new Amateur 
Champion, Reid Jack. The final at 
P'ormby between him and our Ameri- 
can friend, Sgt. Harold Ridgley, was a 
clas.sic among finals. Reid Jack has 
been well known in Scotland for sev- 
eral years, but he made a great step 
forward at Troon last year when he 
beat Joe Conrad in a 2fi-hole match in 
the (juarter-final of the Amateur. This 
year he looked like a winner from the 


start. He is rather light and slight, but 
with a hard, wiry core to him, for he 
can drive as far as the next man. He 
is a good iron player and putter: in 
fact he is sound all through. He has 
taken great pains to be fit, witness his 
training once a we<‘k in winter with a 
professional football team. By profes- 
sion he is a stockbroker in Glasgow. 

I feel sure he will (lo well, and I much 
hope another Scotsman, Deighton, will 
do so. He is a hardworking doctor, also 
in Glasgow, and formerly was a moody 
player who did not seem to have suffi- 
cient belief in himself. Then last sum- 
mer Raymond Oppenheimer apparent- 
ly instilled that belief, for Deighton 
proct*ede{l to win the Scottish Amateur 
Championship and give Max Faulkner 
a severe dressing by G and 5 in .Ama- 
teurs vs. 1'rofe.s.sionals. At his best he 
can be very good. 

THE IDEAL FOURSOME PLAYER 

Xow for Douglas Sewell, who is in 
many ways the most interesting mem- 
ber of this side, since he belongs to an 
artisan club, the Hook Heath -Artisans 
who filay their golf at Woking. Sewell 
works on the rahway ami is Aescrihed 
as a railway signals wireman. Exactly 
what that is I do not know, but I do 
know that he is as admirable a person 
as he is a golfer, very modest and quiet, 
sure, I think, to be popular, the ideal 
foursome partner. He Is what some of 
our invading Britons have not been, 
an extremely straight driver. Xot long, 
but long enough and well adapted to 
American courses so often described as 
"triH? lined.” His style is simple and 
easy, the style of one brought up to 
golf as a boy; many, many years ago, 
incidentally, I used to play against his 
father, our assistant greenkeeper, for 
Woking against the Artisan Club. The 
one part of his game not so easy or 
elegant is his putting, and yet it is the 
strongest part. He uses a wooden put- 
ter with a notably bent steel .shaft and 
with his arms rather far away from his 
body pushes the ball almost infallibly 
into the hole. He won the Brabazon 
Trophy, now called the English Seore- 
I’lay Championship, by the length of 
the street with a score of 287 on a 
very narrow course. 

Now come two e.x-English cham- 
pions: Thirlwell and Wolstenholme. 
Alan Thirlwell is a monument of a 
man, big, tall and heavy with a lovely 
swing— he won the English Champion- 
ship in 1954 and 1955 and then after a 
falling off was left out of the Walker 
Cup side. I am glad to see him bob up 
again an<l if he putts well, all shouUl 
coHfinKcd 
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bp well, but it is admittedly an if. 
Wolstenljolme, till just before the 
championship season began, would 
have been acclaimed the best player 
in Britain. When he finished with five 
3s running to win the Gold Vase at 
Sunningdale there seemed no limit to 
his possibilities. Since tlien he has been 
just a little disappointing, and his long 
game can be crooked. But he has a very 
fine game in him and a fine swing, a 
stout heart and he gives his putts a 
chance. 

I may take Bonallack and Shepper- 
son together since they were in the 
final of the Boys’ Championship to- 
gether in 1952. Bonallack is a born 
game player who has worked hard at 
his golf and won the Army Champion- 
ship when in N'alional Service, and 
various other things — 1 don’t think we 
have seen tlie best of him yet, for he 
has a great natural strategy. Shepper- 
son duly succeeded Bonallack as Boys' 
champion and has since been a tower 
of .strength to Oxford. Some people 
may think him lucky to he chosen be- 
cause owing to his examinations at 
Oxford he could play in no leading 
events this summer, but to all who 
know his game well he had already 
given his proofs. In particular his play 
when he won the President’s Putter of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing So- 
ciety was testimony enough. This is a 
tournament that takes a lot of winning 
and is played in fierce January weather 
on a big seaside course, Rye, often in 
winter tempests. He is rather tall and 
thin and willowy and has plenty of 
power and I never knew one so young 
who appears so calm. I have great be- 
lief in him. 

So I have in Alan Bussell, another 
Boys’ cliampion, the l)ab 3 ' of the team 
and the third Scotsman, though at the 
moment he plays chiefly on the same 
Nottingham course as does Shepper- 
son. In many ways I regard him as the 
first hope of British golf for he is a nat- 
ural athlete as well as a fine golfer and 
he showed his courage in this j-ear’s 
championship semifinal when he har- 
ried and worried Reid Jack and though 
once 6 down only died at the 34th. I 
wish he drove a little straighter. When 
he does, let the others look out! And 
with him ends the list. I have no no- 
tion of their winning in America and 
least of all in August, but I shall be 
sad if they do not make a real fight 
for it and perhaps — who knows? — lay 
the foundation for a victory at home 
in 1959. eno 


THE LAST OF 
THE WOOSTERS 

Two Jl'odefiousiari ffe}i*Iemen from Berkuhire hare labored selflessln 
for wavy years to bring about a robust renaissance of British golf 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


W ALKiN’G the course at Minikahda 
next week, scanning the play of 
the British Walker Cup team vsdth 
massive outward calmness hut with a 
burning inner intensity unmatched by 
an.voneelse on the premises, will he two 
Englishmen— one, a hefty man in his 
middle 4i)s with crinkly ginger hair, 
a sailor’s weatherbeaten complexion, 
very serious round eyes, and the habit 
of speaking in a waterfall of words; 
the other, a slightly older and slirnmer 
fellow, silver overrunning his black 
hair just the way Perc Westmore would 
ordain it, the lean and studiou.s face 
forever animateil. the words easy, the 
gait indolently athletic. The sight of 
these two men walking a golf cour.se 
together is by now an old and aecus- 
tomed sight to British golfers. For the 
past two years, whenever and wherever 
amateur golf of any consequence has 
been played in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, frequently in areas 
never before penetrated by Oxford men, 
the duo has unfailingly been on hand to 
evaluate the countle.ss thousands of 
shots struck b.v hundreds of players. 

The j-ounger member of the peripa- 
tetic pair is Gerald Micklem, Oxford 
'33, a pla>'ing member of four previous 
Walker Cup teams and captain of the 
1957 team. The older is Raymond Op- 
penheimer, Oxford ’28, captain of his 
university golf team then, captain of 
the British Walker Cup team in 1951, 
and presently Chairman of the Walker 
Cup Selection Committee. The imme- 
diate purpo.se of their travels, as is 
probably self-evident, was to observe 
every promising young amateur in the 
U.K.; their middle purpose, to select 
from these candidates the strongest pos- 
sible team in order to make the 1957 
match a real match; and their long- 
range purpose (in Micklem’s words, 
“to try and inj’ect into our golf some of 
the enthusiasm which has been so evi- 
dent since the war in English track and 
cricket”) to develop once again, in a 


vital atmosphere, golfers who can hold 
their own with anyone in the world. 

Fortune has accorded both Micklem 
and Oppenheimer the time, the desire 
and the wherewithal to pursue this 
mission as few men could, and as such 
they are a remarkably interesting pair. 
Solid and energetic and intelligent 
they most certainly are, hut they are 
more than this: they are the last of a 
breed, the true and final descendants 
of that long line of English town-and- 
country gentlemen, the huntin’-fishln'- 
shootin' .squires of the 18th century and 
the Pickwick Club members of the 19ih 
who emerged in this cent urj' most mem- 
orably in the pages of P. G. Wode- 
hou.se’s wonderful stories. Tliey are, in 
short, the last of the Bertie Woosters, 
that agreeable and happj’ species that 
lived in a sunlit world of long week- 
ends, country places, London clubs, 
aunts and guardians (never parents), 
infallible butlers, carbonated conver- 
sation, and the old school friend smit- 
ten with some hopele.sslj’ lovely girl 
and requiring the help of a horn strate- 
gist. 'riie world moves inexorably* on, 
times change, taxes spring out of the 
rosebushes by the tennis court, and 
where there onee were hundreds of 
Britishers like Micklem and Oppen- 
heimer who bj' position could and by 
inclination did approach life with a 
purposeful generosity of spirit, today 
the genuine Woosters are almost as 
extinct as the Marmon. It is a consid- 
erable loss, really. 

ROOMS WITH A VIEW 

Both Micklem and Oppenheimer are 
bachelors and live, quite simply for 
men of their means, in Berkshire, about 
an hour out of London to the west. Ger- 
ald Hug'll Micklem, 46, the son of a 
merchant hanker, has lived since 1952 
in a modestly furnished six-room home 
called Titlark.s Hill House. The four- 
acre garden behind the house com- 
mands. on a clear day, an uninterrupted 
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view over 15 miles of the most breath- 
taking English scenery. 'Phis garden, 
designed according to Micklem's direc- 
tions, consist.s for the most part of 
lawn. No putting is permitted on it. 
but this regulation becomes under- 
standable when you realize that the 
gate at the bottom of the garden opens 
onto the Ifith hole of the Sunningdale 
(new) course. Business and an occa- 
sional party take Micklem into Lon- 
don, but he hates the city and hasn’t 
slept there for five years. 

Micklem makes it a daily habit to 
read, very thoroughly. The Tiinctt, The 
Daily Telegraph, The Financial Ti»ie», 
and at least one other newspaper. He 


CAPTAIN of ihe challcnBing RHiishers i.<! 
Gcrakl .Micklem, a Walker Cup veteran. 

does a little sporadic antitjuc collecting 
and is a steady purchaser of the paint- 
ings of the well-known British artist, 
Edward Seago, wlio was invited by the 
Duke of Edinburgh to accompany him 
on liis royal world tour. Wtienever 
Seago has an exhibition Micklem at- 
tends and buys another painting. He 
presently owns seven. But far outdis- 
tancing any other interest of Micklem’s 
is sport in geiifial and golf, gulf, golf, 
seven days a week of it the year round. 
Before the war he was a player of un- 
mistakable talent who appeared to be 
loo high-strung ever to gel any place 
in big competition; in HUT, though 
there was no apparent change in his 
temperament, he began to win things 
of consetiuence, like the English .Ama- 
teur. He attribute.^ this success to ".six 
years of responsibility’’ as a major in 
the (Irenadier Guards during the war. 
(Micklem was wounded in the index 
finger of the right liand, and the fact 
that he played better after the injury 
than before supports, among other 
things, Hogan's thesis lliat you don’t 
want this finger to get into the shot 
too much.) One of Micklem's best 
years was 1953 when he won the English 


Amateur for a second lime and in the 
Walker Cup gave Gene IJltler, who 
was playing brilliant golf at the lime, 
a terrific match. This y»-ar Micklem’s 
Walker Cup duties have held him down 
to about 120 rounds so far. He reails 
golf continually, is always watching it 
and conduct.s a voluminous golfing 
correspondence. Titlarks Hill House 
is always full of golfers. Francis Oui- 
met was the first guest there, and it 
has recently become virtually a free 
hotel for up-and-coming British golfers. 
Practically all of the present Walker 
Cup team have stayed there, practic- 
ing on the course below the garden and 
dining on the good plain food dike 


CHIEF .seleclor, Ruymund Dppenheimer i.s 
a former Oxford and Walker Cup leader. 

roast beef and apple pie) which their 
host prefers and consider.s right for 
athletes. A fairly shy man to begin 
with, Micklem becomes (|uite embar- 
rassed when he is complimented on the 
<iuiel way he is lielping British golf. 
"Well. I hope I’m helping,” he replied 
on such an occasion not long ago. 'T've 
been lucky all my life, and I like to 
share my luck with others." 

Like Micklem, Rayiiiiiiid Harry Op- 
ponheimer never goes to the ilieater or 
the movies if he can help it and, except 
when there is a good sports attraction 
or a good party, avoids London as if it 
were Liverpool. He lives in Maiden- 
head in a medium-size Georgian manor 
house called White Waltham Place, 
the heart of a 30U-acre estate which 
he inherited from his father. His motli- 
er, who is still alive, is a caricaturist 
and poet who has published verse in 
French, German and English. The gar- 
dens at White Waltham Place are fa- 
mous for their fine displays of rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and bluebells and 
are opened to the public in the spring. 
A member of the family which owns 
and operates the Do Beers diamond 
mines in South Africa— he is a nephew 


of Sir Ernest— Raymond went to work 
in the firm’s London otfice after his 
graduation from Oxford and reached 
an executive position just before the 
war. Ho served in the Royal Air Force, 
rising from pilot officer to wing com- 
mander. Presently he ser%-es as a tlirec- 
tor of the family busirie.ss. This calls 
for some time in the city but leaves 
him jiretty free to pro-secute his other 
interests. A minor one is The Timen 
daily cro.ssword puzzle. Oppenlieimer 
u.sually solves it in 20 minutes fiat, 
which is comparable to running tbe 
mile in 4:03, an excellent but not sen- 
sational time. As the world’s leading 
bull terrier expert, a good amount of 
his time goes to supervising the organi- 
zation of his kennels (which include 25 
all-while bull terriers.) and judging on 
two continents. Today nearly all the 
prize-winning bull terriers in British 
shows can be traced back to Dppen- 
heimer’s champions. 

A golfer of international caliber for 
20 years, today, at 51, Raymontl Dp- 
penheimer remains a first-class player 
but lie ha.s been playing less and less 
since he has been devoting an increas- 
ing portion of his time to watching 
golf, encouraging and developing the 
young players he meets in his constant 
travels to all corners of the island. In 
the process of these travels, he has 
probably been forced to eat more poor 
restaurant food than any other living 
person of similar means.) A man who 
enjoys conversation, he is a very handy 
fellow with a phrase. In 1947, for e.x- 
ample, when the British Open was held 
at Hoylake, a spectator, rushing out 
to watch Henry Cotton, buttonholed 
Oppenlieimer and asked him how Cot- 
ton was playing. "Mr. Cotton." Ray- 
mond replied, "is hitting his drives so 
straight that it is impos.sible to tell 
whether he is playing his approaclies 
from the left side or the right side of 
the fairway.” Like Micklem, Oppen- 
heimer lias a pas.sion for all sports and 
is u regular and ardent patron of the 
Rugby at Twickenham, the tennis at 
Wimbledon, and the track and field at 
While City. This summer he was most 
upset when the necc.s.sity of attending 
a coming-out party for one of his god- 
children prevenletl him from making 
the meet in which Derek Ibbo.son 
broke Landy's mile record. "By a 
stroke of excellent luck," he explained 
later, "I was able to slip out in time to 
catch the race on my car radio.” 

I trust it is obvious but in the event 
it isn’t, Raymond Oppenlieimer and 
Gerry Micklem are fine and friendly 
and enjoyable men— and when there is 
a job to be done, they do it. 
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young players,” Lane says now, ‘‘and 
I needed a manager who could handle 
them.” When Lane proposed F'red 
Hutchinson as manager of the Cardi- 
nals. (lussie liusch's reac-iion was typ- 
ical of a relative newcomer in liase- 
ball, “Who’s Hutchinson?” he wanted 
to know. 

Kven today, Gussie Busch sounds 
vaguely bewildered when he discus.ses 
hi.s manager. “He iioe.sn’t say much,” 
says Busch, “and he’s the kind of man 
who won’t .say anything he doesn't 
believe. I’ve found that out. Some- 
times 1 think he's made mi.stakes in 
strategy, and I think the press rode 
him kind of hard about that Mizell 
incident in Brooklyn. Certainly, 1 di.s- 
agree<l with him. But Hutch has the 
courage of his convictions. We ail ad- 
mire that.” 

To Frank Lane, the selection of 
Hutchinson to boss the Cardinals was 
obvious. “Did you notice his conduct 
at Detroit?” Lane asks. “He left be- 
cause he wouldn’t he a puppet. But 
even when they treated him like one, 
he was never disloyal. Never tried to 
justify himself, and he didn’t sound 
off about his troubles. And even when 
they wanted him back, he walked out. 
He never carped or complained or crit- 
icized. He’s all man.” 

Lane thought a monu-nt and con- 
tinued: "Hutch has a rough, tough 
demeanor, but lie lias that damnable 
patience. I've even accu.sed him of be- 
ing a character-builder. I cu.ss him out 
from the .stands because I'm that way 
— when I’ve got anything to say. I tell 
the world about it. I don’t think Hutch 
has ever experienced fear in his life. In 
a way, that’s a minus factor in his 
makeup. He applies it as a yardstick 
to his players. 

"As a strategist,” concluded Lane, 
“I think he’s unimaginative, but he 
goes right on getting results. Hutch 
just won’t ‘yes’ anybody.” 

Bob Broeg, veteran SI. I.ovin Po^i- 
I)l!<pnlrU baseball writer, summed up 
Hutchin.son in part when he wrote that 
he is “a man who has a way with men 
. . . who makes no pretense of maneu- 
vering or manipulating with the wink- 
ing wisdom of a Cu-scy Stengel, the 
mysticism of a I’aul iii<-hards. the dar- 
ing of a Leo Durocher or the Itravado 
of a Charley Dres.sen. 

“If, a.s a tactician. Hutchin.son is 
uninspired, he has the rich nuality 
of holding the cotilidence and loyalty 
of his players, a combination that has 
produced a team sjiirit llu* cluli knew 


under neither of his immediate prede- 
ce.s.sors. Harry Walker and KddieStan- 
ky. The Cardinals like their rugged 
manager ... he has the players be- 
lieving they can win.” 

To all of it — the bombast, the criti- 
cism. liie tributes and the vague half- 
truths he hears and reads about him- 
self— Hutchinson is stoically realistic. 
He knows that each day. as the Na- 
tional League battle for supremacy 
approaches its .September climax, that 



MONUMENTAL RAGES OF HUTCHINSON 


each day will bring the pleasant, tem- 
porary pleasure in winning, or the boil- 
ing. inner sickness of defeat. “You 
have to love misery to do this,” he 
once said. In the few hours of respite 
between games, Hutchinson is relaxed 
and sometimes warmly communica- 
tive. \'ow he was sitting in a cool, 
near-empty St. Louis caf^, late after a 
niglit game the Cardinals had won. 

He wa.s scowling, and the four heavy 
litie.s across his foreliead deepened. He 
cracked ice liard with Ids teeth, a 
faintly disturbing habit, and his long 
jaw muscles hulge<l. His once-red hair 
is now a dark brown, peppered with 
gray, and tin* sharp lines down each 
side of his face, the strong, prominent 
chin and the thin, [lulleil-down mouth 
give him a look of perpetual, sad 
toughness. Then he began to talk, in 


the heavy deep voice that makes a 
listener strain to hear. 

“The important thing is not to pan- 
ic” he said, staring into his half-empty 
glass. “You have to grintl, day after 
day. and forget about yesterday. The 
easiest thing to <io is second-gue.ss, but 
the worst thing to do is to second- 
guess yourself. Then you panic. 

"Lane gets excited. They all get 
excited. I don’t mind it from Lane, 
because he’s always been that way. He 
dies on every pitch. Funny thing about 
Lane, tlie way he cusses the ballplay- 
ers out and jumps on me from the 
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stands. If anybody else did that to us, 
I think he’d fight.” 

Hutchinson turned his glass, .spilled 
another piece of ice in his mouth and 
cracked down hard with his teeth. 
Then he talked again: “The i)ig guy 
with us is Dark. making a winner 
nut of Blasingame. You <lon’f .see those 
thing.s from tlie stands, hut every day 
I see Blasingame get better because 
Dark is showing him how to win. Mu- 
sial you don’t have to manage. What 
can a manager tlo for him? 

“The pitcliing — maylie I could take 
credit for that. That thing with Mizell 
in Brooklyn, I just wanted to get him 
over a hump. Sometimes tliai's all it 
lakes — a man gels over a rough time 
and he goes on from there.” Hutchin- 
son gave a short laugh. “Guy.s ask me 

CO»t't}IUVll 
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Now nylon cord gives tires iasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of biowouts 


>liin-k*aU(irlun<! tnu>:hn<‘ss 3liriii:s «itt llic <-viTy- 
(l.i\ road slioi ks lliat can l•all^e iiiij^ccn ilamaiic lo ordi- 
nary lin* coni, lead lo uinicr tin- ?trc>:i of Inch- 

way dri\in^. for today's ticavicr, more powerful cars, 
for llic ^u>lained ^[H•cll•i pcriniUcil on today's 
nylon i-ord tiro \<iii a priceless extra margin (d'saf«‘tv. 
Tile /('i.inVix stri'iiyll) and [irotection o| nylon cord lires 


Itave liceii [irovi'd in iiillioiis of mil«‘S of ii>e |iy truckiTs. 

All lire i'om[ianic' make inloti cord tirc-^. \\ liellier 
vou choose |)n'nniim or standard nvion lire-. llic\ offer 
You ercalcr protei lion lhan com[iarahl<’ tires made with 
ordinary cord, hook for the idcnlification on the sidewall. 
Iiisi-l on ny Ion when hny ine new lires — chance to ny Ion 
when huy iii" a new <-ar. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 



1. BRUISE OAMACE. 

Nylon's shock-absoib- 
ing toughness protects 
against impaci damage 
caused by hitting a 
bump, hole or rock. 



2 . MOISTURE DAM- 

AOE. Water can't ro« 
rylon cord. Nylon ends 
blowouts due to rnois- 
ture seeping in through 
cracks or cuts in lues. 



3. FLEX FATICUE. 

guards against the 
strength-sapping Ilex 
strain that occurs every 
single time a lire turns. 



4. HEAT OAMAOC. 

Nylon gives two-way 
protection. It not only 
has greater heal resist- 
ance. but also makes 
cooler-running lues. 


THE SAFEST, 
STRONGEST TIRES 
ARE MADE WITH 
NYLON CORD 


BETTfR THINGS fOK BETTE* It 
...THROUGH CHEMISTitr 
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His dream came true 

MacGregor 

Football Equipment 




Future All-Americon! MocGregor equips the leociing college and 
high school (oolboll teams . . . truly "The Choice of Those Who 
Ploy the Gome." Since 1876, the finest in athletic equipment 
. . . ovoiloble from qualify sporting goods retoilers everywhere. 


Sports Equipment 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnoii, 32. Ohio • FOOTSALl • BASKETBALL • BASEBALL • BOIF • TENNIS 
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FRED HUTCHINSON 

eotitiiiifrd 

about Von McDaniel. Wbat did I do 
for him? I just put him in there and 
he came through. Could I take credit 
for that? 

“I try to make a ballplayer believe 
in him.'telf, and the only way you can do 
that is to give him a chance. If he plays 
his way out of the lineup, then you try 
somebody else. And if you haven’t got 
’em, you’re dead. I seldom read the 
newspapers. If we won, I know how. If 
we lost, reading about it won’t get the 
game hack.” 

A man and woman stopped by the 
table and spoke to Hutchinson about 
the Cardinals. Tliey wished him luck 
and went away. ‘‘I’eople like that are 
the ones I like,” he said. "They didn’t 
ask for anything, or tell me how to 
run things. There are thoasands like 
that.” There was one piece of ice left 
in the glass and Hutchinson put it in 
his mouth. He cracked it, then spoke 
again. 

‘‘You know, I didn’t always agree 
with Harry Truman,” he said. “But 
when they were firing at him. you nev- 
er saw him jmll back. The little man 
from Missouri never pulled his foot in 
the bucket. They wrote him oil in 
1948, and he was the only one who l>e- 
lieved in himself. He went out among 
the people and scratched for it. He 
didn’t rtinch or run to hide. He knew 
how to win.” 

There was a long period of silence. 
Hutchinson scowletl into his empty 
glas.s. The light strains of the h'rench 
melody, Ln Sciuc, came through on 
the piped-in music, disturl)e<l slightly 
by a rattle of glasses, making the scene 
of the realistic, intense man, speaking 
out his thoughts, seem incongruous. 

“We haven't got the best club,” ho 
was saying, “but they believe in them- 
selves. They go out every day and 
grind. Baseball doesn’t have many 
naturals, a lot les.s than you might 
imagine. 

“The ones who work hardest are the 
one.s who make it, the ones who win. 
Sometimes that’s the only difference. 
If you don't work hard at this game, 
you might as well hang them up. Sweat 
is your only salvation.” end 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



Stand with fePt apart. Hold slightly bent arms at 
.shoulder level- Swing as far around as possible, 
looking toward your swing and raising your head. 


Repeat the same movement, but this time swing in 
the opposite direction. Do 10 sets of these twists, 
then bend forward about 4.V and do 10 more twisus. 


The torso twist will take off 
unwanted bulge in the middle 




For the fourth week we’ll take up the problem of the 
thickening waistline, the classic sign of advancing age. 
If fat insists on settling around the middle, get ri<l of 
it. It can’t rest easy in a spot that’s being worketl 
hard. Twisting and turning, lifting and stooping all 
help to keep a waistline in line. By this time you should 
be taking 15 minutes of exercise a day. If you’re suc- 
ceeding, that’s one hour and 45 minutes a week, or 
about six times as much activity as the children in 
elementary schools get. If 15 consecutive minutes seem 
too much, try thrw periods of five minutes each during 
the day. Next week: hip shift and deep knee bend.s. 
TIPS FOR LiVI.NfJ: At mealtime, sit as tall as you 
can between courses, relax during the rest of the meal. 
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THE 

LITTLE 

LEAGUE 




TKNSK MO.MKNT in championship Kunu- 
0/ ihc Indiana iJiatf Litllf Lcukuc Tourney 
shows varied reaciions of young players in 
dugoul (n/xirri and adull fans in stands. 


PART II 


by KENNETH RIJDEEN 



Concluding a nationwide survey of 
Little League problems. Sports Illustrated 
presents the arguments, pro and con, and 


THE VERDICT 


E vkr si.vcK Litllp Epasue baseball 
eruptod from Pennsylvania 10 
years ago and spread all over the eoun- 
try, it has been the subject of hot de- 
bate — not of baseball as a sport, but 
of baseball as a social crucible for pre- 
teen-age boys and their i)arents. The 
controversy has bubbled uj) during a 
period in which we have pokefl into 
Johnny’s soul as never before. In the 
junior hot-stove leagues it isn’t Tinker 
to Evers to Chance any more, it’.s Ge- 
soll to rig to Ames. Readers of Ainitic 
Mtnne will recall a situation in which 
the proprietor of a superprogressive 
school discovers the 1 1-year-old hero 
perusing a book. “Marne,” heexclaims, 
“you let that child rcmlT' The ques- 
tion put to the parents of Little League 
ballplayers by some of the most se- 
vere critics of the movement, with 
approximately the same degree of hor- 
ror, is essentially, “You let that child 


play organized ba.seball at his age?” 

It should be understood, from the 
outset, that Little League has never 
lucked influential support, nor has it 
failcfl to gain substantially in local 
league strength in each of the last 10 
years. Professional baseball people are 
for it overwhelmingly. Ba.seball writ- 
ers have given it much praise. Top in- 
dustrial leaders have endor.se<l it. For- 
mer President Herbert Hoover has 
called it “one of the greatest stimu- 
lants of constructive joy in the world” 
and Dwight David Ei.senhower has 
sent best wishes. 

But the two basic arguments which 
strike at the roots of Little League pop 
up year after year: it puts too much 
competitive pressure on the children; 
it brings out the monster in loo manj' 
parents and adult leaders. 

These arguments can be heard across 
the country, and year by year they 


have grown in intensity. The substance 
of the case against Little League was 
summed up not long ago by Guy Bush- 
by, an ollicial of the Los .Angeles Rec- 
reation and Parks Commis.sion. “Prac- 
tically all the psychologist.s anti child 
welfare specialists,” he said, "plus 
the California .Association for Healtli, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
and all persons dealing with child care 
feel that the type of intensive competi- 
tion fostered by Little League ba.seball 
is not to the be.st interests of the child 
12 years old and under.” 

'Pile key words in Busliby’s summa- 
tion of charges are “intensive compe- 
tition.” How much comj}etition is too 
much? There is a considerable differ- 
ence of Opinion among educators and 
child specialists on the matter. In an 
article entitled, “Little League Base- 
ball (’an Hurl Your Boy” {Look, .Aug. 
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11, 1953), Charles A. Bucher, professor 
of education at Xew York University, 
said: “The drive to win is traditional 
in America and must be preserved. But 
a boy will absorb that lesson soon 
enough in high school. In his gram- 
mar school years it is more important 
that his recreation be guided toward 
other objectives: the fun of playing 
rather than winning: the child rath- 
er than the game; the many rather 
than the few; informal activity rather 
than the formal: the development of 
skills in many activities rather than 
specialization.” 

Dr. (loorge Maksim, chairman of the 
school health committee of the Ameri- 
can Acatlemy of Pediatrics, says: “Un- 
due j)ressures from highly organized 
programs at this age are undesirable 
and may be detrimental.” But he also 
says, “There’s nothing wrong with Lit- 
tle League baseball as long as it is con- 
fined to local competition and as long 
as exploitation and commercialism are 
avoided. Competition is a part of the 
growing child that should he recog- 
nized, accepted and directed.” 

As played in the major leagues, base- 
ball is, of course, fiercely competitive. 
’I'his has its effect on Little I^eague 
play: chiefly on the adults concerned 
but sometimes, by reflection, on the 
youngsters, too. “Xice guys finish last” 
is one of the imperishable slogans of 
the big time. Questioning the umpire’s 
call on a close play is an automatic 
reaction. Many fans consider it part of 
their birthright to be able to yell, when 
so moved: “Ya stink, ya bum, ya,” or 
one of the infinite variations on that 
familiar theme. 

Little League officials maintain they 
are well aware of the dangers implicit 
in this freedom to question higher au- 
thority. The program strives to leach 
its young i)layers respect for authority, 
team play, sportsmanship, grace in vic- 
tory and defeat: it preaches modera- 
tion and understanding to their par- 
ents. But there is no denying that, on 
the local level, these ideals are not al- 
ways realized. Item: in Allentown, Pa. 
not long ago, the adult manager of a 
non-Little League team induced two 
Little Leaguers to jump their teams 
and join his by offering free taxi rides, 
sightseeing trips to Xew York and 
flashy team jackets. 

This is the kind of isolated situation 
which tempts observers on the side- 
lines to condemn junior baseball out 
of hand, .\ctually. that is unfair. Such 
excesses are not prevalent: where they 


do occur, they are generally due to 
the difficulty— one which will always 
plague Little League— of reserving one 
set of altitudes for the big leagues and 
another for junior baseball. The source 
of the most widespread criticism con- 
cerning the hazards of competition is 
that Little Leaguers frequently cry 
after losing an important game or com- 
mitting an error on the field. Defend- 
ers of Tattle League invariably reply 
that these tears vanish quickly and 
that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween winners and losers a few hours 
after the game. A child’s intere.st span 
is shorter than an adult's: adults who 
become deeply involved emotionally 
over Ifittle I.,eague situations tend to 
judge the children by their own adult 
reactions. 

..t test for emotions 

Scientific studies to determine the 
effects of competitive pressure have 
given the league a more concrete basis 
for answering critics. .At the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. h^lvera Skubic 
conducted a study of 21)6 boys. Of 
these, 75 were Little Leaguers. 51 were 
members of Middle League teams (aged 
12 to 15) and 80 were nonplayers. A 
skin galvanometer was used to deter- 
mine the extent of emotional excite- 
ment in certain situations. .All the boys 
were tested in softball physical educa- 
tion classes: and the league players in 
their baseball games as well. Question- 
naires were sent out to boys, to their 
parents and their teachers for addi- 
tional information. 

Dr. Skubic concluded that league 
players tended to show “less emotion- 
ality at rest” than nonplayers, no 
greater emotion in anticipation of 
league games than before physical edu- 
cation classes, more emotion after win- 
ning a game than after losing a game 
and no greater emotion over cham- 
pionship games than regular season 
games. “At most ages.” Dr. Skubic 
reported, “boys showed more skin re- 
sponse after physical education com- 
petition than they did after league 
competition.” In addition, the study 
revealed that parents whose sons 
played on Little League or Middle 
League teams gave almost unanimous 
approval to the program and that boys 
chosen for team play were physically 
and emotionally more mature than 
nonplayers. “It appears,” Dr. Skubic 
said, “that the boys who ilisplay the 
best baseball techni<iu(*s, play the tnost 
intelligent game, have emotional sta- 
bility and get along l)e.sl in a group are 
the ones who are chosen to play com- 
petitive baseball.” 


While markedly favorable to Little 
League in general, the Skubic report 
pointed out that a substantial minority 
of the players failed to eat normal- 
sized meals after games and that the 
sleep of a few players wa.s disturbed. 
T)r. Skubic was concerned that a num- 
ber of players were distressed over their 
inability to break into the lineup as 
often as they desired and that a .sizable 
number of finger and arm injuries oc- 
curred among Lillie Leaguers. Most 
of these injuries, however, were minor 
cuts, bruises and sprains. 

So far, we have explored the matter 
of competition primarily on the local, 
nontournament level. As competitive 
pressures increase through each stage 
of the playoffs leading to the Little 
I^eague World Series, so does the inten- 
sity of anti-Little League feeling. W'ith 
the 19.57 World Series now under way 
at Williamsport, I’a.. the outcry is at 
it.s annual zenith. This climactic tour- 
nament is the most important single 
problem of Little League, especially so 
since a large share of the criticism of it 
comes from within the league. As ex- 
plained last week, national officials of 
the league consider the World Sc'ries 
necessary, and there is no rea.son to be- 
lieve they will drop it in the foreseeable 
future. But the problem remains, in 
spite of the fact that local leagues may 
choose not to take part in the Series 
playoffs. 

In 1953, Robert .A. Young, a mem- 
ber of the national board and a regional 
director, resigned, largely because of 
the tournament issue. I.'owa Lutheran 
minister in Xew Castle, Ind., Pastor 
Young continues to oppose the World 
Series idea. A current board member. 
Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, who is dean 
of the School of Health and Physical 
Education at the University of Ore- 
gon, is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Little League play at the local level 
but likewise a serious opponent of the 
playoffs. 

“The tournament was invaluable in 
the early days,” Dr. E.s.slinger says. “It 
promoted the program on a nation- 
wide basis and caused it to. spread. But 
in my judgment this value is no long- 
er needed. The tournament has out- 
lived its u.s<'fulne.s.s. 

“Fir-st of all, it harms local play. To 
get ready for the tournament structure, 
a manager mu.st start four or five weeks 
before the entl of local play. When boys 
are picked for the all-star t(‘am |thc lo- 
cal league entry!, it hurts the rest of 
the l)t>y.s. It results in unplayetl and 
postponed games, and the geniu.s of 
Lilth' League baseball Ls in its concept 
of wide.spread play at the local level. 
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"The goal of becoming national 
champion is so great and so valuable 
that it causes some adults to overem- 
phasize the program. Managers can 
make hard work of it with long, grim 
hours of practice that take the joy out 
of it for the kids.” 

Disruption of local play and the dis- 
proportionate amount of attention 
paid to the all-stars — the.se are the en- 
during complaints. Wliether the Series 
harms the boys is another matter. Nei- 
ther Pastor Young nor Dr. Esslingcr 
feels that the boys who go on to Wil- 
liamsport tournaments are adversely 
alTected. 

"I have seen and been thrilled by 
the qualities of sportsmanship and 
idealism ilisplayed by the boys at Wil- 
liamsport,” says Dr. Esslinger. 

What does William.sport have to 
say on tlie junior Worltl Series i.ssue? 
Creigliton Hale, assistant to the pre.si- 
dent and director of re.search for Little 
Ix'ague, is the person best ciualified to 
answer. Dr. Hale is a young, sandy- 
haired physiologist who act|uired four 
sports letters and u Ph.D. in his col- 
legiate days. Since he joined the Little 
League staff in 1955 he has assembled 


an impressive portfolio of materia! 
concerning the physical and emotional 
effects of Little League basehall on the 
players. His persuasivene.ss and obvi- 
ous sincerity have found more than one 
convert to Little I^eague among the 
disaffected. 

In 1955 Dr. Hale determined that 
the majority of Little League World 
Series players that year were adoles- 
cent, rather than preadolescenl. At 
that time there was one Kt-year-old in 
tlie Serie.s, as well as 11- and 12-year- 
olds; nowadays only ILs and I2s may 
play. 

“I was amazed,” Dr. Hale .said, “at 
the early maturity of these hoys. The 
average age for adole.scence in thi.s 
country is about 15. In trying to eval- 
uate why itiese b»>y.s were so mature, 
I began analyzing the growth and de- 
velopment patterns of children in the 
United Slates as far hack as I couhl 
find reliable data. I foun<l that the 
average 12-year-old boy today is six 
inches taller and 21 pounds heavier 
than the 12-year-uld of 1877. I also 
determined that boys today mature 
two years earlier than did boys 20 
years ago. The 12-year-old today is as 


large as the l l-year-old was 20 years 
ago. The implication of this changing 
growth pattern is this: the seventh and 
eighth graders today are as mature as 
the ninth and 10th graders of 20 years 
ago. People who favored athletic com- 
petition for ninth ami 10th graders 20 
years ago certainly have no justifiable 
reason for criticizing competition for 
children who are now in the seventh 
and eighth grades.” 

On-the-sitot tests by Dr. Hale at 
World Series games have conv\nc«<l 
him that the winning and losing of 
those highly publicized matches pro- 
duce no .serious emotional disturbance 
among the players then and there. 
Long-range studies to gauge possible 
aftereffects are under way. 

Another aspect of the controversy, 
whellier Little League occupies too 
much of a player’s time, was investi- 
gated by the recreation department 
of Fresno. Calif. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the parents or guardians of 
the boys who played in the 1952 Se- 
ries. The returns contradicted the rath- 
er widely held a.ssumption that Little 
League unduly narrows a child’s activ- 
ities. The average boy participated in 
three other sports; he had. statistically 
speaking, 2.84 holjbies. The majority 
of parents replied that if they had it 
to do over again they would want their 
sons to compete. A similar study by 
Dr. Fernery Seymour brought an iden- 
tical response. 

M ha( about adults? 

Thus we come to the .secontl basic 
issue in the Little League problem: 
how have the adults involved— the 
parents and their reprc.sentatives on 
the playing fields, the managers— lived 
up to their responsibilities? 

There are several schools of thought 
on parents in Little League. There is 
the frantic dement which just i»rays 
that the parents will «|uietly go away: 
the hopeful element which puls its 
trust in the belief that they can be ed- 
ucated ; and the matter-of-fact element 
which concedes that some parents are 
bad for their children, Little League or 
not. and believes that the good vastly 
outnumber the bad. 

“I liked the kid.s.” said Will Fowler, 
upon (juitting as manager of tlie Eti- 
<‘irio 'Pigers of the San Fernando Valley 
Little League, “but I couldn’t take 
parent.s. The fathers go out to win at 
all costs, not the kids. I’ve seen kids go 
home crying ami not talking to their 
parents. That's not natural for a 12- 
year-old. I’ve seen one kid climb up in 
a walnut tree after a game and sit there 
coHliuuid 
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brooding half the night. He just felt he 
was a misfit, alone in tlie world. 

“Wliat happens is tliat a parent 
whose kid comes home crying or upset 
usually goes out to the next game with 
blood in his eye. They never help out 
and mayl)e only come out once in 
every four games, but if their kid 
doesn’t play they raise a stink. Nine 
chances out of 10, they are guys who 
were no good at baseball themselves 
and they want to justify themselves or 
get rid of their frustrations through 
their kids. Once a father threw insults 
and then clods of dirt and paper at a 
manager who did not play his son. The 
manager finally took up a hat and 
chased the father through the fence 
gate and nearly clobbered him. Once a 
mother actually pummeled me.” 

Similar testimony can be had for the 
asking wherever Little I.rf>ague exists. 
Yet it isn't all that bad. 

"About once a year,” says Arthur 
L. Fleshman, who has been active in 
a suburban league near Albany. N.Y. 
tor four years, “we have trouble with 
parents, .^n individual parent might 
get out of hand now and then by hol- 
lering at his kid from the stands. We 
face up to it and tell him to keep his 
mouth shut. After that there isn’t any 
more trouble." 

Cheers from u mother 

"As the mother t)f a boy who played 
in Little League,” says Mrs. Mary E. 
Junkins of Morgantown, W. Va., “I 
want to shout three cheers for the 
league. The boys are learning good 
conduct, sportsmanship and how to 
handle themselves, and they are build- 
ing their lives on a constructive basis. 
1 think if some of us adults had some of 
the training these boys are getting 
there would be no red-faced fathers 
calling names at the games.” 

Acutely aware of The Great Parent 
Problem, national othcials at Williams- 
port have earmarked funds in the new 
$1 million Little League Foundation 
for an extensive program in adult 
leadership training and child psychol- 
ogy. Meanwhile, until the foundation 
becomes a going concern, they encour- 
age the growth of local clinics for 
adults, like the well-established one at 
Mineola, N.Y. 

These officials emphasize that one 
of the ideals of Little League is to 
stimulate the development of an inti- 
mate relationship between son and 
parents— to interest the parents, es- 
pecially fathers, who "don’t have 


enough time” to get to know their sons. 
In practice, they contend, this greatly 
overbalances the harm done by the 
minority of thoughtless or self-seeking 
parents. 

(If nearly as much concern as the 
parents are the managers. They are 
not required to have profe.ssional train- 
ing either in child care or baseball, a 
fact that has started the tongue of 
many a physical education specialist. 
Some managers, to be sure, have sent 
their teams out to win at any cost: 
some have boggled over letting the 
least talented players have a reason- 
able chance to play. Where the local 
league directors insist upon high stand- 
ards of sportsmanship among the man- 
agers. the problem is minimized. 

"The quality of the people in our 


Aside from the paramount problems 
of competition and the attitudes and 
qualifications of adults, the Little 
League undergoes considerable sniping 
from time to time on other questions. 
Foremost among these is what the po- 
litical parties would call the matter of 
"equal time.” Virtually every parent 
wants his son to be able to play as 
often and as long as the next boy. In 
practice this almost never works out, 
hut in many local areas the adult lead- 
ers have adopted rules assuring every 
eligible team member an opportunity 
to play at least part of every game. For 
example, in Hamtramck, Mich, a real- 
ly highly developed program enables 
every Little Leaguer to participate in 
40 games on the average each summer. 
The all-star team for tournament play- 
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l.rn t.lC I.KAGl'E I>1UK( TOftS today include Howard J. I.amade of Williamsport, Pa. 
isfiiled, /f//'; Peter J. .McGovern, president and chairman of the board: Dr. Arthur A. 
Esslingcr of the University of Oregon: Thoma-s H. Richardson, president of the Eastern 
fa'UKue; and Robert Considine, New York columnist. Standing in back row are Albert F>. 
Houghton, board secretary; G. Herbert McCracken of New York: Dr. D. Frederick Wertz, 
president of William.sport's Lycoming College: and Carlton H. Gilbert, of New York. 


league.” says .Alex T. Franz .Ir. of Wil- 
mette, III., “is very high. The thing is 
handled very, very carefully.” Boyd 
Simmons, a Little League district di- 
rector and veteran newspaperman, 
speaks up from Detroit: "All those 
adults participating are fathers an<l 
certainly qualified to handle their 
youngsters at play if they are qualified 
to handle them at home. Maybe some 
of them don’t know baseball, but they 
sure know kids. The.se are the same 
adults who are running the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, I'TA and service clubs in 
the community, and those groups are 
thriving under their leadership.” 


offs is picked in the third week of .July: 
the rest of the players carry on until 
Labor Day. Hamtramck wisely has a 
"farm” league setup for boys who fail 
to make the regular teams. Leagues 
which fail to satisfy the demand for 
playing lime soon encounter stormy 
weather. Mutinous parents can be ex- 
tremely persuasive. 

Lillie League is occasionally criti- 
cized from the standpoint of the child’s 
health and safety. "Children 12 years 
of age and under,” says the American 
Academy of I’ediatrics, "are particu- 
larly susceptible to bone and joint in- 
jury because the growing ends of the 
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long bones have not yet calcified and 
because they do not possess the pro- 
tection of adult musculature.” The 
Academy condemns body-contact 
sports for preteen-agers but condones 
baseball, with the rider that highly 
competitive tendencies should be 
guarded against. In addition there 
have been medical warnings against 
carrying children's athletic competi- 
tion ‘‘past the stage of healthful fatigue 
to harmful e.xhaustion.” Physicians in- 
variably recommend a physical e.xami- 
nation for children entering athletic 
pursuits. The Little League recom- 
mends such a thoroughgoing e.xamina- 
tion for all players at the start of 
each sea.son. 

Warnings against the evils of com- 
mercialism are sounded in virtually 
every tract on the subject of children’."? 
athletics. The Little I/eague frankly 
invites sponsorship of local leagues and 
does not exclude businessmen, but cau- 
tion.s local leaders to be on guard. \ 
sponsor may have the name of his busi- 
nes.s on the team uniforms. So far as 
Si’OHTS Illustratkd has been able to 
determine in this nationwide survey, 
commercial sponsorship has been the 
least of Little League's troubles. 

Racial segregation has caused some 
alarms and much soul-searching in Lit- 
tle League. Except for a general rec- 
ommendation that no boy be denied a 
chance to play becau.se of color, the 
national officials slay out of the con- 
troversy, maintaining that it is not 
their business to attempt to change 
broad social customs. South Carolina 
dropped out of the league in 1955 over 
the selection of a Negro team for tour- 
nament playoffs, but continued to car- 
ry on its local activity without nation- 
al franchise. The scene elsewhere in the 
South has been generally calm. Virtu- 
ally all southern teams are either all 
white or all Negro. 

Occasionally a local league drops out 
of the national structure over some dis- 
agreement on policy. Those in the 
Seattle-King County area of Washing- 
ton split off in 1954 and adopted the 
name Li'l League. Seattle leaders ob- 
jected to Williamsport’s rulings on 
I)layer selection, methods of local or- 
ganization, the drawing of geographi- 
cal boundary lines and exhibition 
games. Little I.rf^ague olficials, inciden- 
tally. are not happy about the .situa- 
tion aiul are considering legal action to 
force a change of name. The Fre.sno, 
Calif, leagues seceded over methods of 
organization and boundaries and 
formed the Spartan League. Instead of 
establishing each of its six leagues as 
an entity, responsible only to Wil- 


liamsport, as national rules reejuired, 
Fresno organized a central board for 
direction of the citywide program. 
Pittsburgh's suburban Mount Leba- 
non township supports a vigorous off- 
shoot 1 49 teams in the Little League 
age bracket' on a ‘‘no-star-everyone- 
plays” basis. Every boy who wants 
to play is put on a team; every boy 
must play in at least two innings of 
each game. 

By and large, however, the local 
leagues appear to be happy with the 
national affiliation and satisfied with 
home-town results. 

‘‘1 think Little League is one of the 
best things that ever happened,” .says 
Patrolman John Parker, a manager in 
Wilmette’s league. “In season we have 
less trouble with kids as far as break- 
ing street lights and the rest goes. We 
teach not only baseball, but being 
good to your fellow man.” From Ham- 
tranifk’s Midge Wysocki, director of 
a municipal recreation program which 
incorporates Little League: "In our 
four years of Little League activity 
our juvenile officers have never picked 
up a player for any reason. That means 
a lot in an industrial community such 
as ours.” The Parkdale district of To- 
ronto, a section which used to breed 
juvenile delinquents, is no longer 
breeding them: city officials say Little 
Ivt‘ague is setting potential lawbreak- 
ers straight. 

A signifirani convert 

One of Little League’s most signifi- 
cant converts is Dr. Elmon Vernier, 
director of physical education for the 
public schools of Baltimore, now .state 
public relations director for Little 
League as well. Once of the opinion 
that Little League was a commercial 
venture of U.S. Rubber to capitalize 
on the interest in baseball among 
American youth. Dr. Vernier came 
away from a meeting with league offi- 
cials “much impressed by their leader- 
ship <|ua1ities and by the strong indi- 
cation that sport, not commercialism, 
was the basis of the league.” That was 
in 19.54: but when he attended the 
first Little League congress, in 1956, 
Dr. Vernier still had misgivings. 

"Wluit persuaded me, finally,” he 
says, "was the type of people I met 
and the stands they took on inip*>rtant 
issues. I particularly remember a motor 
cop from New Jersey, a bridge fore- 
man from Maryland, a banker from 
Texas and a manufacturer from Ohio. 
These people wanted to do the same 
things that we physical education peo- 
ple wanted, and I’m not sure we al- 
ways do it better than they do.” 


We have heard the ca.se again.sl Lit- 
tle League; we have heard the wit- 
nesses in its defense. Let us summarize 
our findings and deliver a verdict. 

• As a participant sport for youngsters. 
Little League has unquestionably done 
great good. It has lured small boys in 
large numbers away from the omni- 
present TV set, brought them out to 
the ball field, and has thus contribut- 
ed positively to the growing physical 
fitness problem among our youth. 

• As a source of future baseball players 
IJttle League has done much to in- 
sure the lasting quality of our nation- 
al game. 

• On the question of competitive pres- 
sure for youngsters who might be 
harmc<l by too intensive play, Little 
League would .seem to have a good case 
for a plea of "not guilty.” We have 
seen that, in practice, competitive 
pressure seems to be no worse than in 
comparable sports engaged in by chil- 
dren of the .same age; that the effects 
of intensive play, if any, are usually 
temporary and that Little League of- 
ficialdom is aware of the danger and 
seeks to guard against it. 

• On the issue of the Little League 
World Series we have seen that the 
junior World Series tournament can 
seriously disrupt local play and that, 
of all forms of Little League play, it 
is most likely to lead to excesses of 
competitive intensity. The World 
Series would seem, on balance, to be 
of doubtful value. 

• On the issue of adult overemphasis 
and interference with Little League 
play, we have seen that parents and 
managers, in too many instances, per- 
mit themselves to be carried away by 
misguided ambition and a competitive 
spirit which is not in keeping with Lit- 
tle League principle's and which can 
seriously hinder or harm their chil- 
dren's enjoyment of baseball and warp 
their judgment of the game. Clearly, 
a serious word of warning to the adults 
concerned — and in particular to over- 
zealous parents— is in order. The im- 
portance of common sense, under- 
standing and fair play on the part 
of parents and managers cannot be 
overempha.sized. 

• In conclusion, Si’oitT.s Ii.i.i'STitATico’s 

survey clearly indicates that Little 
League, taken as a whole, is a praise- 
worthy undertaking, and one that is 
here to stay. A splendid program in 
theory, it can. in execution, form a 
magnificent combination of boyhood 
opportunity, adult .satisfaction and 
community spirit. L'ndoubtedly, it 
will flourish in the future — as it de- 
serves to. end 
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HOW DOES IT 
COMPARE 
WITH A 

'^^fTtleist? 



You hear that question all over the 
place. More and more, all rhe rime. 

Why?— because every golfer knows 
that the real quality of a bail shows 
up on the golf course, and based on 
performance in actual play Titleist has 
become the standard by which all other 
balls are judged. 

That is why the Titleist is still the 
top heavy favorite with week-end golfers 
and tournament stars alike. 


Ask your own pro about Titleist. 
Ask him, too, about Acushnet gloves, 
putters and head covers. 


ACUSHNET 




Sold the World Over through 
Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

in.u. HARRY OBITZ 

Sliairuec Inn d- CC, Sliairiirr-iiii-Itiloirnri , Pu. 



Rulauw Ihv (ounrlatvovt of a good j^v-dog. Uy far thv hvsl. trail- 
ing exercise I know for buikiing better balance involves using two 
props - I usually suggest two ordinary glass tumblers, because 
they're common to every household, tliough any objects general- 
ly resembling them in size can be u.sed. Place the.se tumblers so 
that, when you take your stance, one tumbler is just to the 
right of your right heel and the other is just to the left of the left 
heel l.scc the diagrams below). The idea is to accomplish your 
footwork correctly between the glasse.s, to hit neither gla.ss as 
you perform your swing. 

This e.xercise is a wonder for checking and correcting two very 
common faults; 1) swaying on the backswing anti 2i hitting from 
the outside on the down.swing. Swaying is caused by the left 
heel's turning outward, towanl the hole, when you start back. 
Many golfers don’t know when they sway. You can tell when 
you do when you work with the tumblers, for your left heel will 
kick over the left tumbler when it turns out. Secondly, if your 
right heel turns out on the downswing and kicks over the right 
tumbler, you know for a fact that you’re swinging outside the 
correct line to the ball. 

Work to swing .so that you touch neither glass. You will pre- 
vent hip and .shoulder sway. You don't have to think about your 
hips. They’ll turn “inside" the feet. 



swinging back swinging outside the line 


NEXT WEEK: WILLIE KLEIS OS KRUdHS PRED BY THE GRIP 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 




cttgraras VO 


SEAGRAM DISTIltERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BIEND...OF RARE SElfCTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS 010 



202 pages of superb color photography 






selecti'd from 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



Announcing the most beautiful, colorful, 
wonderful sports book ever published! 


— Now yours at a special pre-publication price 

P ictured at the left you see the jacket of a 320-page anthoittgy of the golden 
moments of sports that you icill read and enjoy for years to come — com- 
piled from the innumerable and magnificent photographs and outstanding sports 
writing in SPORTS lu.l'STRATEI). 

The Spectacle Of Sport contains more than 2()() fall pages in 
color that will leave you breathless: the sweep of a racing yacht under full 
sail; golf beneath the majestic pines at Augusta; the allegory of life and death 
that is the bull ring; the grace and power of a great ball player in action; the. 
sunlit hush of a championship tennis match. 

And it will bring you more than a hundred more pages of a kind of 
writing about sport that has given a new dimension not only to sport but to 
literature — by such known and honored figures as those, listed on the jacket. 

The Spectacle is a spectacular book, printed on heavy. 90-pound coat- 
ed stock so that its 202 pages of gorgeous color literally shine in their beauty. 

It is handsomely hound, with a juU-color dust jacket showing in miniature 
some of the hook's splendid camera paintings. 

a single hallmark of fine bookmaking has been overlooked in bringing 
1 1 this volume to your library. And because of the enthusiasm with which 
booksellers have greeted it, the publishers have planned a sizable first printing 
— to sell, this Fall and Christmas gift season, at $15.00. 

By special arrangement, a number of copies has been set aside for SPORTS 
iLLUSTR.-tTED readers and their friends at only $10.95, a saving of more than 
$4 per copy. The coupon here— or the order card you will find in this maga- 
zine-will bring you your pre-publication copy 
of the The SPECT.iCLE OF Sport Send no 
money now and you may return the book if it is 
not all you expected. (But we feel certain that in- 
stead you ivill find yourself ordering additional 
copies as gifts for sports-enthusiastic friends!) 

To repeat, there ivill be a large first print- 
ing, but only one. during 1957— so please 
reserve your copy at once. 


Sport!< li.i.t>TRATED. Book Dfparlmcnt B017. 

540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, III. 

Please send me a copy of Thf. Spk«taci.e of Sport. If not 
delighted 1 may return the bwk to you. Otherwise 1 will pay 
your invoice for the pre-publication price of only $10,95. 
(Publication price, $15.00.) 

PU*S1 

.4dJr^ ' ~ 
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MAXIE’S 
LONG ROUTE 

Bowlivg’s Joyigest, foughe.'^t tournament 
again taken its toll in aches and pains 


T hk stocky man from Ohio wiped 
the blood from the thumb hole of 
his bowling ball, bit his quivering lips 
to short the electric pain shocks shoot- 
ing up his arm and rolled for a spare. 
He was one of a dozen men bowling the 
32nd game of a nonstop series which 
had started at !) o’clock the previous 
night. N’ow it wa.s 8 u.m., his dreams 
of gold and glory had long since been 
dissolved by exquisite agony and the 
worst was yci to come. Eight more 
games, two and a half more hours. 

"I flew a thou.sand miles to bowl 
in this tournament,” the Ohioan said. 
“Wiien I get .lomc I want to at least 
be able :o say I went the route.” 

Across the floor of the Paramount 
Bowl, a gleaming 20-lane establish- 
ment which sits picturesquely at the 
foot of purple mountains in Ogden, 
Utah, other bowlers treated cracked 
thumbs, massaged aching muscJe.s, 
shook their head.s vigorously to fight 
off fatigue. 'I'lie great Lee Jouglard of 
Detroit, holder of the alltime Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress singles record, 
was tiring badly after averaging a re- 
markable 207 for 31 games. 

“If I can go the di.s,ance, I think 
I’ll win this tiling,” the slightly built 
Jouglard had said earlier. Now, his 
confidence wa.s slowly surrendering to 
worriment; his approach to the foul 
line, normally as clo.se as one could get 
to poetry in motion on the lanes, had 
assumed a plo.i like a policeman's 
on the beat; his strained face showed 
that mind was summoning body for 
strength that no longer was there. 

That was ibe picture at 8 a.m. on 
Juno 29 in the Max e Kosof Endurance 
Cla.ssic, the most sneered at, talked 
about and, in some circles, glorified 


by VICTOR KALMAN 


tournament in the .sport today. It was 
typical of most mornings of the 37- 
day event which ended Aug. 5. .lou- 
glard, who ha<l dropj)pd into the 150s 
and 160s for four games, staged a cou- 
rageous comeback to wind up with 
8,219 pins (205.5 average)— highe.st 
total, up to that day, in the Classic’.s 
three-year history but good enough 
for only fourth place this year. During 
the 13‘2'hour test each man had car- 
ried nearly five tons of hard rubber 
ball more than two miles and had 
walked an additional two miles from the 
foul line to their seats. 

What had they proved? 

THIS IS SPORT? 

“They proved they are bowlers, ju.st 
as the Maxie Kosof Endurance Cla.ssie 
proves that bowling is a sport,” said 
Russian-born Promoter .Max Kosof. 
“As in other .sports, a person cannot 
be considered a bowler until he ha.s 
proved himself over the long route.” 

Kosof, a sturdily built man of medi- 
um height who appears much younger 
than his 49 years, knows the "long 
route” well, for he has been over it 
many times. In 1941, then a merchan- 
dising specialist in wometi’s apparel in 
Indianapolis, he bowled 212 consecu- 
tive games in 30 hours for the benefit 
of the USD. Four years later, an .Air 
Force noncom in Ogden, he shot 181 
for 100 games in 10 hours and sold 
$60,000 worth of war bonds between 
frames. .Aboui that time he met and 
married a lovely Mormon girl, joined 
the church himself and forsooK wom- 
en’s apparel to become a l)owling cen- 
ter manager. 

Kosof tried lor several >ears to get 
his employers and others interested in 


staging an endurance tournament. But 
it was not until 1955, when he leased 
the new Paramount Bowl, that the 
Classic was born. 

This summer’s event drew 416 bowl- 
ers, including 82 women— about twice 
the 1955 entry. It was a remarkable 
pilgrimage, considering the season, Og- 
den’s geographic location and the 
limited number of persons who can, or 
would want to, bowl that many games. 
However, other tournaments drew 
thou.sands of bowlers, including the 
stars Kosof has been wooing in vain. 

The record .louglard established on 
July 26 stood up for two days. Then 
Welu, a strapping lad of 25 (6 feet 
4 ' inches, 200 pound.s) and one of the 
hottest bowlers in the country, .scored 
a sensational 8,472 (211.8 average). 

“Be careful, captain. You’re pretty 
old for this kind of thing,” Welu 
chided Buzz Faz’.o a.s the Brunswick 
star took the lanes the following night. 

“Hang around, kid. Maybe you'll 
learn something," r<‘piied Fazio, a 49- 
year-old grandfather who. like Kosof. 
makes almost a fetish of keeping in 
excellent physical condition. Only 5 
feet 6 inches tall, he has weighed a 
brawny 140 pounds for the past 
(juarter century. 

.Amid a squad of thumb-sore, weary- 
armed and bleary-eyed bowlers, the 
little man with the big heart danced, 
hollered— and knockeil down pins. 
Apparently stronger than ever. Buzz 
kicked higher and shouted louder than 
before. The 38th game pulled him even, 
and the next one put him ahead. His 
average for the final eight games was an 
incredible 221 plus, giving him 8,525 
for the Classic. His margin over Welu 
was just 52 pins, or less than three 
strikes. The victory netted him first 
prize of $2,000, another $1,000 for es- 
tablishing a record and $400 for game 
and series awards. 

“There is a nnl champion,” cried 
the effervescent Kosof. “The Maxie 
Kosof Endurance Classic is the only 
tournament in which a bowler must 
display stamina and courage as well 
as skill to win. Tiie winner of this 
tournament should he recognized as 
champion all over the country.” 

If it i-s not the championship event 
that Max and his supporters claim, 
neither is it the failure that sneerers 
have labelefl it. Its prestige has grown 
and should continue to rise. Perhaps 
it will become to bowling not what the 
Open is <o golf or the Wimbledon to 
tennis, but what the English Channel 
is to swimming. The Classic is here to 
stay, at any rate, and the sptjrt will be 
none the worse for it. end 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 


HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Would you rather look at sports on 
television or engage iu them? 


BOBBY WAGNER 

l.i-ifraT-tild Ktni <i( 

\ru‘ Yiirk'if niiiyiir 

An pxcitinK Kam*-, 
with the rht'crs and 
the jeers, is a lot of 
fun. Seeing the action 
firsthand, figuring out 
““ what the players will 
do and watching them put everything they 
have into the game is more fun at the park 
than on TV. But it's more exciting playing 
with my friends when we all get together. 



JANIE McCIVNEY 

S firpitrl, J{.l. 

Ayr li 

I'd rather ride horses 
and he around the 
barns. In six years. 
I've won 15 ribbons. 
1 understand horses 
better than kids. I’d 
love to get a Job in a barn helping to train 
horses. If some famous horsewoman like 
Kteanora Sears would give me a job in her 
barns, I'll never let her down. 



PETER BARNES 

ftoKliiiyit-oii-lhi- 

//«dso«. .v.r. 

A'jiIJ 

That depends on the 
sport and who is play- 
ing. I gel a greater 
bang watching the 
Boston Red So.x beat 
the Vankee-s than play- 
ing baseball myself. Ted Williams is great 
to watch. But other than that, I would 
rather play with my friends than go to a 
ball park or watch sport.s on TV. 



BILLY BLAINE 

lUilm HvOrh, Flit, 
Aye li 


1 like .sports, ^■speciully 
swimming and base- 
ball. But to tell the 
truth, I like watching 
things on television 
best of all. especially 
the Boston Red Sox and Ted Williams and 
astronomy becau.se that is the subject that 
intere.sls me most. Some day I hope to be 
an astronomer, maybe fly to the moon. 



GEORGE H. 
McCracken jr. 

WUtiam.i ('iilleye 
Age 41 


"Football knees" rele- 
gatefl me to the spec- 
tator class. Watching 
sports is wonderful, 
but it's still Just a way 
of getting your fun 
.secondhand. The competition, the match- 
ing of mind and muscle against an oppo- 
nent, gave me the greati-st amount of fun, 
thrills and stimulation. 


HELEN FRENCH 

W iihiiryiiorl, .Voss. 
Ayr lo 

Mister, I'm a pretty 
husky girl. I like to 
play softball and bas- 
ketball. Softball is my 
real game, and I play 
it every chance I get. 
I’m good, too. 1 wouldn't watch a game if 
there was a chance for m»- to play. Ike won’t 
have to worry about the physical condition 
of the youth if all girls are like me. 



JIM KRIDEL JR. 

Fort Lee, .\J. 

.•!{/«' 10 

I would much rather 
play football because 
T like action and lot.s 
of it, and I especially 
like football because 
it’s competitive and 
takes a lot of skill and also it's lot.s of fun. 
I'm an end. But I would rather watch a 
baseball game hecau.se they won't let me 
play on the team. 



ARTHUR MOHR 

Moiilclair, .\.J. 
Aye 16 


n 

^^1 (‘laying team .sports 

like football and base- 
ball. Sure, like to 
^ watch televi.sion. but 

M 1 feel better after play- 

ing than I do when I 
spend an afternoon on a sofa watching a 
game on TV. Like most fans, 1 do look for 
a football game on TV hut not if there Is a 
neighborhood game and good weather. 


JIMMY DWYER 

I'lilni liriivh, Flu. 

Aye 11 

I'd rather play. Sure, 
I'd go if my Dad of- 
fered to take me to 
the Orange Bowl and 
.. ' 1 had to give up play- 

ing ball with my team. 
Wouldn’t you? Any kid would jump at 
that. I've played on three Little League 
teams, and thi.s is my fourth .season. Ike 
doesn't have to worry about me. 




MILES O- BIOWELL 

Wiiyzulu, Minn. 

Aye I? 


At the'St. James Prep 
Sehriol, St. James, Md.. 
.sports are compulsory 
on every afternoon for 
every student. Then 
after the .school year, I 
spend most of my time in sport.s-car activi- 
ties, boating and Ashing. But it isn’t all 
play. I’m -seriou.sly interested in photog- 
raphy, and it helps to pay for my car. 
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Look for Acrilayi* advertisement 
ittside front cover 

SEE MCGREGOR 
JERSEY SPORTS SHIRTS 
OF 100% ACRILAN® HERE 



the CQunlry. 

FRONT ROW: r rf*;)o rf — con ve rt i ble knit. 
iLffl). lonf^tail color combinations in black 
& rr«l trim (shown i, while & icrcy trim, liirht 
blue & navy trim, tan ii brown trim. Sizes 

5 M-L-XL about $7.95. 

/4cnriroffo»i-knit. iMiiidlej, longtail red set 
(shown ) with 3 variations of collar trim plus 
^<iy colors as for Acrisport. S-M-L-XL 
nbnut $7.95. 

f’i»icfturs». iRiehti. In grey heather, tan 
heather, light blue, white, red. bankers' grey 
witli neat trims. S-M-L-XL. Short sleeve 
$8.95. Long sleeve $10.00. Cardigan sleeve 

$10.95. 

BACK ROW: Acrifngliion -kmt. (Left), hori- 
zontal stripe combinations of blue, grey, red 

6 brown. S-M-L-XL about $8.95. 
Acrirfarby— knit. (Middle), vertical stripe in 
grey & red, brown & blue, bankers' & oxford 
grey. S-M-L about $8.95. 

Acri/fCHt-knit. (Right), longtail grey- 
brown-black stripe. S-M-L about $8.95. 
•ocrvbc fibrr by Chrm $ trnnd . 



McGregor-Doniger 
303 5th Avenue. New York 1, N. Y. 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


AIR RACE: SECOND WIND 

Sirs: 

We read Lament for the Old Bendix (SI. 
.\ug. 12 with great interest, for it contained 
some very obvious truth.s and some rather 
common misconceptions. 

True, the military has run away with the 
air race as far as pure speed is concernetl. 
and the necessarily scientific atmosphere 
surrounding this accomplishment is not the 
sort of thing to inspire young boys to hero 
worship, but there is more to air racing than 
unknown service pilots tlying all-alike air- 
planes at cosmic-ray altitudes from Point A 
to Point B. 

In Coming Events you list: Saturday, 
August 10, Midget Airplane Races, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. This is air racing in the old tra- 
dition: airplanes custom-built by the men 
who fly them, pilots who race for the sport 
and the love of flying, races entirely in view 
of the grandstand with airplanes flying 200 
mph-plus, less than 75 feet ofT the ground. 

Now the once hopeless invalid is showing 
signs of approaching complete recovery: the 
biggest races in years will be held Labor 
Day weekend al Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
plans are now under way for the return of 
the Cleveland National Air Races. 

Don Berlinkk 
John C. Dvrand 

Columbus, Ohio 

BEGINNING BUTTERFLIES 

Sirs: 

Here in Florida I see daily many interest- 
ing and beautiful butterflies fBeaiily on 
the H’lHa, SI, Aug. 12 '. Could you recom- 
mend hooks on butterfly hunting? 

Polly Robf.rtson 

Miami Beach 

• Two books will be especially helpful 
to the would-be lepidopterist. They 
are: The Bullerfly Book by William 
J. Holland (Garden City: Doubleday, 
$12.50) and A Field Guide to Butter- 
flies of S'orlh America by Alexander 
Barrett Klots (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, $;L75).— ED. 

FITNESS (CONT.>: GOOD WILL 

Sirs: 

I recently used L'.S. Fitness: 195? (SI, 
Aug. 5 extensively for lecture material in 
a clas.s of elementary physical education 
for in-service leacbers, and 1 found that 
many of our teachers in the elementary 
schools, while they were ignorant of many 
of the facts concerning physical fiint*ss, 
were extremely interested in doing a better 
job of teaching physical education. 

We are going to use Bonnie Prudden’s 
article. How to Get More out of Life, in 
our regular physical education cla.sses. 

Fred M. Beile 
Acting Chairman 
Dept, of Health and Physical Education 
l.’niversity of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 

FITNESS (CONT.): 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

Sirs: 

I consider .4 Measure of Fitness so inform- 
ative and challenging that I would like to 


use it for study purposes with our city-wide 
Physical Education Committee eomposwl 
of teachers in our public schools. 

Alexander (ItuiRiUAiiY 
Director of Instruction 
Manitowoc Public Schools 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

FITNESS (CONT.): SEX APPEAL 

Sirs: 

1 am planning a District Federated Club 
Women's rally here for some 7U women’s 
clubs from 14 counties. I want to use your 
articles for this meeting. 

Mrs. Pait. G. Kief 

Minneapolis 

FITNESS (CONT.): PLANS AND IDEAS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your article on U.S. 
physical fitness. 

I met recently with Billy Talbert iCap- 
tain. L'.S. Davis Cup team and the Rev. 
Bob Richards to formulate plans and ideas 
for the Junior Chamber of Commerce’s na- 
tional tennis and track and field program. 
U.S. Physical Fitni*ss Director Shane Mac- 
Carthy heartily endorses our idea, and all 
concerned believe as I do that "-iports en- 
courage mental and physical perfection, 
and a nation l)u.sed on this theory will be a 
strong, unified nation.” 

Parry O’Brien 

Venice, Calif. 

SHOOTING; SMALL DANGER 

Sirs: 

A hearty slap on the back and sincere 
thunks from the nation’s small but enthusi- 
astic corps of handgunners for your tre- 
mendously interesting and accurate article 
on the National Pistol Matches (Ready on 
the Firing Line, SI, .\ug. 12i. 

Of interest to your readers might he the 
fact that one of the veteran shots who has 
cracki-<l the 2,600 barrier is a woman, Mrs. 
Gertrude Back-strom, of Hoquiam, Wash., 



MRS. CCRTRUOC BACKSTROM 


who piled up a 2,613 aggregate at the 
Northwest Pistol regional to become the 
newest member of the most exclusive club 
in the handgun world. 

You might also have mentioned Bill Mc- 
Millan, USMC, who has broken the na- 
tional threi--gun record three limes in the 
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past four months. His best effort to date— 
2,652/2,700. 

Regarding the international matches, I 
doubt if there is any danger of civilians 
taking the ball from our servicemen cham- 
pions. With the state legislatures and the 
United States Congress passing more and 
more restrictive legislation each day, the 
civilian shooter is slowly being -stjueeaed 
out of the pistol shooting game by laws 
which only the law-abiding obey and which 
are ignored by those whom the laws are 
passed to restrict. For this reason, civilian 
shooters, who for the most part are not able 
to leave their jobs to compete in interna- 
tional matches, thank God for our service- 
men who have done their best to uphold 
the honor of our country on the firing line. 

Roy C. Small 

Harri.sburg, III. 

AMATEURS: WHO IS7 WHO ISN'T? 

Sirs: 

I’m sick to my stomach over the AAU 
and the men who are bull-headed enough to 
permit technicalities to destroy American 
athletes. Herb Flamm is allowed by the 
USLTA to appear on a quiz show— Lee 
Calhoun can’t get married on TV without 
relinquishing his amateur status. The old 
men who decide who is and who isn't an 
amateur are the most confused people in 
the sports world today. 

Howie Schwartz 

Brooklyn 

GOLF: SHORT, SHORTER, SHORTEST? 

Sirs: 

I had the pleasure last summer of play- 
ing on a hole .shorter yet than Mr. Lowell 
Thomas’ No. 3 {Flag.* in the Front Yard, SI, 
Aug. 12): the 4th at Peninsula State Park in 
Door County, Wisconsin. This hole is 71 
yards long, a figure which is misleading, 
since the tee, situated on the edge of a cliff, 
is 70 feet higher than the green. 

Rodney Burton 

Geneva, 111. 

Sirs: 

Although I have always considered Ber- 
muda “out of this world,” I feel it does hold 
claim to the shortest hole in the world: the 
72-yard 3rd hole at Castle Harbor. 

Shirley J. Chilson 

Andover, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Our No. 4 hole at the University of Wis- 
consin’s golf course is shorter than Mr. Low- 
ell Thomas’. The 4th hole there is 52 yards. 

Kenneth M. Gorshkow 

Seattle 

THE POET'S LOT IS NOT AN EASY ONE 

Sirs: 

Heartiest congratulations on your dis- 
cernment in selecting /n Summer’s A mber by 
Gilbert Rogin (E & D, Aug. 12), an alto- 
gether charming and admirable bit of verse. 
I hope there may be many more equally ex- 
cellent, now that the drought is broken. 

Harold W'illard Gleason 
Ellsworth, Maine 

Sirs: 

I like those funny little verses you have 
been printing much better than the sort of 
things appearing in the August 12 issue un- 
der the title In Summer's Amber. 

C. A. Biss 

Joliet, 111. 


ITIILIL FUILIL 



Sefin«<f from t00?e Brod/ord Ftmiylvonio 
Cfvdt Oil — world't rithtsi — by tp*ticl 
Kendall proceiici end an cxcIuuV* 
eddilne formufo. 


STOPS 

VALVE LIFTER 
STICKING, TOO 

Kendall quality means 
economy for you. Specially 
formulated to provide full 
protection and superior lubri- 
cation for the engine in yoiar 
car. Kendall, the 2000 Mile 
Oil has been performance- 
proven by millions of 
motorists. Ask for it at your 
favorite dealer’s now. 


[ 


BY THK RCFINBR OF KBNDAI.I. SuPERB MOTOR OlU 

KCNOALL RCPtNlMO COMPANY • BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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You’ll 

never 

know 

how 

good 

you 

are 

until 

you 

play 



BY 

'Sold Only Througli Pro Shops 

DUNIOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5lh Avenue. New York 35. N.Y. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



Cer* Oeriela 


HUBERT This 24-year-old mermaid from Los 
Angeles who likes to swim under wa- 
ter came up with the largest single fish— a 2-pound one-ounce' opal eye 
perch — in a recent meet for the Pacific Coast Skin Diving Championships 
held under the auspices of the AAU at Laguna Beach, Calif. Nicer than 
the fish, to have and to hold on dry land, was this handsome trophy which 
Mary won for the feat. Competing in the event were teams composed of 
two girls each from various sections of the West Coast. They were permit- 
ted any type of equipment except artificial breathing devices. Since water 
conditions were very bad during the three hours of the spearfishing con- 
test, with visibility limited to a murky six feet, the young fisherwomen 
faced a severe challenge. Mary swam in the pvent as a representative of 
the Pescadorettes Skin Diving Club. Her aquatic talents are displayed at 
other times as a member of the synchronized swimming team of the Holly- 
wood Athletic Club. And her pretty face and form are gracious assets to 
her during business hours behind the TWA ticket counter in Hollywood. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




y : \\ lifii is a sport r(»al really a sport coat? 

\: W hen its sporty spirit is ih^finitely 
ilefmcd by good taste. When it doesn't 
go overboard with hold patterns and 
Mild M-eavcs. When its f'ahrie, color, 
cut and comlorl give you a feeling of 
'vell-being at being well-dressed. In .short. 
Mhen it's a sport coat of tlioroughhred 
quality by Hart Scliafi'ner & Marx. 

Q; What about prices? 

Ar .Most reas(niahle...just a trifle more 
I’or so much more... the eorreelness 
you always get in HS&M sport coats. 
They’re naturals witli liS&M sla4'ks, 
of course. And vice versa! 


For your 

leisure 

pleasure 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Never again need a color picture 
escape you at sunset! 



NEW Super Anscochrome IS THAT FAST! 


FILM SPEED 100... 

80 now if the light is right for hlack- 
and-whiU, it's right for color, too! 

You know how it Iiujj been. You’re 
on a trip, and a once-iri-:i-lifetime 
picture presents itself. Hut it's tw) 
early in the <lay, or too lute, or it's 
ruiniii};. .\nd a truly Kreut color 
shot gets away! 

No more! When you use new 
Sui)er Anscochrome color film, the 
picture is yours in what yester- 
day would have l)een iiniMissibly 
low light. Yes, even in the ruin! 
Su|)er An.sc(»chromc color <juality, 


we hasten to add. is the finest 
since color photigraphy was in- 
vented. It is, as you wouhl exi)ect, 
premium-pricctl. liomm and 120 
sizes; daylight tyi>e. 

ImporUmt! If yours is a sna|t- 
shot camera, Su})er .\n.srochronie 
(lOxiKisure In<lex 100) is Ok) hust. 
For e<pially su()erl> c<ilor. use 
«/nr.AnscochromefF.l.H2)..‘{5mtn. 
120, 127, 020, 828, 16mm and 
sheet sizes. Iniloor an«! oiitloor 
tyjies. .\nseo, \ Division of 
General .\niline A: Film Corp., 
Binghamton, New York. 




You’ve never eeen a color print like 
the he« Printon printa. Next time 
you p'Oor prints from any tran*. 
perenoy— aek for new Printon printa. 


Another contribution to better picture-taking from Ansco...the House of Photographic Firsts 




